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measures for protection and fair play are 
proposed. Page 738. 


ee = THE church forum as a means of “pre- 
paring the soil of the common mind for 
the seed‘of sociat progress.” Page 750. 
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third are growing. Too many small churches 


Haven’t you a friend who ought, as the saying goes, and too meager a fraction of an itinerant 
to be a reader of THE Survey, one who would really ap- pastor’s time per church are the chief 
preciate the issues if he but knew the magazine well? causes. The circuit rider's efficiency passed 


é : : on with the frontier. Page 751. 
Why don’t you introduce him to us at least, if you . 


do not wish to pay for an extra subscription? LL western Europe is discussing matern- 


ity insurance. Most countries have 
adopted it in some form. But whether it is 


Here i ohne : 
ere is our suggestion in the form of a special offer: paid for by the mother, the enplogaiaa 


* te ° ate ¢ state, or any combination of them, it makes 

One Renewal Subscription and a Trial Subscription for a Friend, $4.00 for bigger babies and healthier mothers 
Mail us $4, and we will not only renew your own = France, ies ge see abo 

Pitan ae ecome mothers are entitled to two months 
subscription for a year from whatever date it is due leave of absence with pay. In the United 


to expire but will also send Tur Survey to any ad- States, they are usually fired. Page 743. 

dress in the United States for eight months. ; : 
Introduce us to your friend and we are confident that Veh one United States an 

we can win his permanent friendship with your help. Their well-established insurance against un- 


employment, which Professor Coman holds 
is the most frequent cause of pauperism. 
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f\HICAGO’S CITY GROCERY 
ay ORE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Cuicaco’s first municipal gro- 
ery store was opened for business 
ebruary 18 at 5046 South Halsted 
treet. It constitutes one feature in a 
elief program which is being worked 
ut by the mayor’s recently appointed 
ommission on unemployment. ‘From 
ohn J. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
hicago Federation of Labor, came the 
uggestion that municipal provision 
fores be established; and upon the rec- 
mmendation of the commission, $25,000 
fas appropriated by the City Council to 
apitalize five such stores. No portion 
f this sum, however, is to be used for 
ae purchase of store fixtures or em- 
loyes’ salaries. 

The administration of the store is un- 
er the direct supervision of County 
‘gent Joseph Meyer and an advisory 
ommittee from the unemployment com- 
lission consisting of James H. Bow- 
lan, Oscar G. Mayer, and J. J. Fitz- 
atrick. Two men, who receive $75 
ach a month, have been detailed from 
le county agent’s office to serve as 
lerks, All goods are purchased at 
tholesale and discount rates through 
le regular office for purchase of county 
upplies. 

About fifty families purchased sup- 
lies from the store daily during its 
rst week of existence. They came 
rom all parts of the city. Before be- 
ig allowed to purchase they are inves- 
gated by the county agent to make sure 
lat the store-serves only the unemploy- 
1. Large numbers are being turned 
way because they refuse to permit an 
ivestigation of their condition. Let- 
srs have been received from down- 
ate towns asking for catalogs and 
rice lists, evidently from persons who 
nagine the store is running a-mail 
rder business. And it is thought that 
yme of the prospective purchasers who 
ave refused to be investigated are pro- 
rietors of small delicatessen shops, 
ishing to benefit by the wholesale 
tices charged by the store, without 
irchasing in wholesale quantities. 
The experimental store has been lo- 
ited about a mile south of the stock 
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yards. The district is largely one of 
thrifty mechanics and laborers. They 
have presumably been able to save some- 
thing before being thrown out of work. 
The prices represent none of the ordin- 
ary overhead charges of the grocery 
store, such as rent, light, heat, service 
salaries, telephone, delivery system and 
advertising. The last three items are 
eliminated, but the others are paid by 
either the city or the county. Al- 
though called a “municipal” store, the 
county bears a greater proportion of its 
expense, and has practically adopted it 
as one of its poor-relief agencies. 


A CORNER IN PIGS 


Two hundred thousand pigs in 
Philadelphia were such a_ public 
nuisance that an ordinance was 
passed restricting their activities to 
certain remote districts of the city. 
When Rudolph Parris, who operates 
a piggery in the northeast-section of 
the city, and J. DeLess who is in 
the pig business in South Philadel- 
phia, refused to confine their pork- 
ers to the segregated districts, they 
were sued by the city last October. 
Until these cases have been decided 
the Bureau of Health cannot clean 
up the filth and stench of pigstys 
which are menacing the health of 
residents in certain parts of Phila- 
delphia. 
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FFICIENT JUSTICE AND CITY 
COURTS 


THROUGH the initiative of a suc- 
cessful business man who furnished an 
ample budget for the first year, the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society to promote the 
efficient administration of justice was re- 
cently organized. The lawyers who 
make up its directorate and council be- 
lieve that the bar must come to the posi- 
tion which the public has already as- 
sumed, that the courts and the legal pro- 
fession must square their practice to 
modern conditions. 

The first chairman of the board of 
eleven directors is Justice Harry Olson 
of Chicago. The other ten are: John 
H. Wigmore, dean of Northwestern 
University school of law, founder and 
first president of the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law and Criminology; 
James Parker Hall, dean of the law 
school of the University of Chicago; 
Nathan W. MacChesney, Albert M. 
Kales and Frederick Bruce Johnstone, 
Chicago attorneys; John B. Winslow, 
chief justice of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court; Frederick W. Lehmann of St. 
Louis, former president of the American 
Bar Association; Roscoe Pound, Har- 
vard University School of Law; Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan, 
and Herbert Harley, who has recently 
devoted a year to a survey of the prob- 
lems involved in the administration of 
justice in American courts. Mr. Har- 
ley is secretary of the society. 

The society plans to focus its first ef- 
fort on the formulation of a few definite 
measures—model acts based upon care- 
ful research. In the preparation of 
these acts the drafting bureau expects 
to employ directly and indirectly the 
highest constructive talent of the Amer- 
ican bar; to explore the judicial systems 
of other nations; and to invite discus- 
sion, proposals and criticism on the part 
of representative lawyers in all the 
states, 

These model acts include: 

1. State judiciary act for the reor- 
ganization of state judicial systems upon 
an efficiency basis. 

2. Act containing the statutory fea- 
tures of judicial procedure according to 
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the modern view that such an act should 
be brief and general in its scope. This 
procedural act is to be supplemented 
with a model code of court rules. 

_ 3, Act to organize the bar of a state. 
State bar associations are small and in- 
effective. The bar is not charged under 
our systems with any specific duties. In 
England and Canada it supervises legal 
education and conducts examinations. If 
the bar is given powers of governing 
itself, thorough organization is neces- 
sary. This will, be provided by the act. 

4, An act to simplify the reporting of 
decisions. By this measure it is hoped 
to winnow out and give prominence to 
significant decisions among the great 
mass of uninteresting and valueless 
ones. 

5. Model metropolitan court act. This 
the society plans in conjunction with 
the National Municipal League to draft 
in a way so that it will fit into the gen- 
eral state system. 

Research to afford the basis for these 
model acts will be thorough and com- 
prehensive, including a study of Euro- 
pean court methods. Two experts have 
been sent abroad for this purpose. 

The act covering metropolitan courts 
will be based in large measure upon the 
experience of the Chicago Municipal 
Court. The society expects to secure 
the expert services of Professor Pound 
in relation to procedure. 

On January 1 Philadelphia and At- 
lanta opened municipal courts, modelled 
more or less after the Chicago pattern, 
which had already been adopted in some 
degree by New York, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee. In order that At- 
lanta might secure its municipal court, 
the state of Georgia through a consti- 
tutional amendment abolished the jus- 
tices of the peace. 

The Chicago court, because it has the 
widest jurisdiction and the greatest 
power, is still ranked first in this group 
of new municipal courts. In addition 
to its famous special divisions devoted 
to domestic relations and to morals, it 
is organizing one especially for boys be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21, who are 
too old for the Juvenile Court. 

This new division will provide speedy 
hearings so that guilty boys may go at 
once to a reformatory institution and 
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innocent boys may be discharged with- 
out having come in touch with the adult 
criminals in the county jail. The Juve- 
nile Protective Association has agreed 
to furnish two women investigators who 
will look up the cases of boys brought in. 


HE STATE VICE REPORT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THe REPORT of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Investigation of the 
White Slave Traffic, so-called, was filed 
last week with the Legislature. This 
was the first commission appointed to 
make a state-wide investigation of the 
“social evil’ and to recommend ways 
and means for its control. 

The evidence procured by the com- 
mission indicates that “ ‘procuring for 
prostitution’ and ‘enticing to prostitu- 
tion’ in Massachusetts is done as a pri- 
vate venture, and not as part of any 
organized plan.” 

The places in which prostitution is 
carried on, and the methods, are not es- 
sentially different from those in other 
states. But a state investigation, which 
included both town and country, dis- 
closed the existence in distinctly rural 
districts, along trolley lines and auto; 
mobile highways, of the parlor or road 
house. There is the same intimate con- 
nection with the liquor traffic that has 
been recorded in every vice report. 

The commission obtained information 


about 300 professional prostitutes. On 
hundred of these were young girls ur 
der sentence. in the » state industrie 
schools; girls awaiting trial in th 
House of Detention, and old offender 
serving sentence in state reformatorie 
and prisons, : 

Nearly one-half the girls in all thre 
groups are under’ twenty-one years o 
age. According to the Binet tests, 15 
or 51 per cent were registered as feeble 
minded, and of the 135 rated as normé 
71 had the mentality of an eleven-year 
old child. 

Practically all come from families i 
“adverse circumstances.” In 29 per cen 
of the families the mother was oblige 
to work out of the home during the up 
bringing of the child... In 30 per cen 
eitherone or ‘both parents had died o 
the family had been broken’up by sep 
aration or divorce before the child wa 
12 years old. Of the 100 prostitutes i 
jail, 70 were infected with venerea 
disease and of the 100 young prostitute 
at the industrial schools, 56 were in 
fected. 

Forty-nine per cent of the girls ex 
amined committed their first sexual of 
fense before 17 years of age, the larges 
number (39) at the age of 14 years. / 
period of private immorality almost in 
variably preceded commercialized pros 
titution. Twenty-two per cent of th 
girls prostituted themselves for mone 
before 17 years of age, the largest num 
ber (28) at 16 years. 

Their employments. are varied—il 
factories, stores, domestic service, of 
fices, etc. Most of them live at home 

The commission’s recommendation 
deal chiefly with amending and enfore 
ing the existing statutes and with pass 
ing a few additional laws. This may bi 
accounted for by the fact that in mark 
ed contrast with the conditions revealet 
in recent vice investigations in othe 
states, the Massachusetts commissiot 
“has no knowledge of any irregular con 
nection of the police with the busines: 
of prostitution in most of the larg 
cities of the state.’ 


From the 
annual report 
of the 

New York 


Colored 


Mission 
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Common Welfare 

_ The commission recommends a modi- 
ied form of the Iowa injunction and 
abatement law, penalizing the property 
yn which prostitution is carried on rather 
han the prostitute; laws giving licensing 
joards more stringent supervision over 
safes, hotels and saloons and authority 
to license lodging-houses and public 
jance halls; and a measure requiring all 
sersons found in a building or place used 
for prostitution to state under oath their 
Tue names and residences. “A con- 
structive plan for favorably modifying 
he conditions of prostitution,” declares 
he report, “demands definite knowledge 
i the class.of men who patronize the 
rostitute.” 

The commission suggests the appoint- 
nent of policewomen and of state police, 
‘untrammeled by local prejudices and 
ulliances” to co-operate with local of- 
icials in suppressing immoral resorts in 
mall towns and cities. 

The members of the commission are 
Walter E. Fernald, superintendent of 
he Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
hinded at Waverley; Charles W. Birt- 
well, general secretary Massachusetts 
Society for Sex Education, Boston; 
Lucia L. Jaquith, superintendent Memo- 
ial Hospital, Worcester; and Edwin 
Mulready, deputy commissioner and 
secretary of the State Commission on 
Probation at Boston. 


; ANCE CELEBRATION 


AT THE CALL OF Judge Clar- 
nce N. Goodwin of the naturalization 
sourt and Merton A. Sturges, chief 
Jnited States examiner for the Bureau 
yf Immigration, twenty representative 
roung men of wide influence launched 
he New Citizens Allegiance Celebra- 
ion at Chicago on Washington’s Birth- 
lay. In the face of a raging blizzard 
he Auditorium was filled on Sunday 
ifternoon, with a host of new citizens 
vho had been long preparing to take 
uit their papers or to cast their first 
jotes, and a good body of older citizens, 
ntermingled in the throng, 

Louis F. Post, assistant secretary of 
abor, himself a well-known and long- 
ime citizen of Chicago, struck the key- 
jote in speaking of “our country,” 
laiming that it can cease to be such 
mly by the fault of each in thinking 
ess of his duties than of his rights. 
Mary E. McDowell of the University of 
chicago settlement, pled with new 
oters—both women and men—for non- 
jartisan patriotism in making local gov- 
rnment fulfill its human function. 
>resident Lowell of Harvard empha- 
ized the sacrifices of the pioneer- 
fathers as worthy of those made by 
nany of our foreign-born citizens, and 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch capped the climax 

appealing, as a foreign-born citizen 
1imself, for the elimination of “foreign 
aationalisms” from American citizen- 


hip. 
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TIME EXPOSURES é4y HINE 


JEAN GORDON 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
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GIRL WORKERS 
IN A COTTON MILL 


The sturdy, alert appearance of these girl workers in New Orleans is in sharp 
contrast with pictures of young workers in other southern states. 
Reporting to the National Child Labor Committee, Lewis W. Hine says: “Af- 


ter careful study of the situation here, I must say that, taking all phases of the 
work of children into consideration, a higher standard is maintained in New 
Orleans than in any large city I have visited, South or North. A strict fourteen- 
year age limit is enforced in the factories, the department stores, the messenger 


service, and applied without distinction of color. The working certificates of the 
children are always on file at the mill or store and open to inspection. The age of 
the newsboys is high and there is hope of getting a municipal ordinance that will 
eliminate the younger newsboys entirely. 

“More than this, we have letters from various manufacturers and business 
men stating that the higher child labor standard is not a detriment to their busi- 
ness, but rather a thing to be grateful for. 


“On every hand are proofs sufficient to show that with a raising of ages of the 
younger workers comes a great advance in efficiency. This should appeal to all 
manufacturers, even those to whom the humanitarian side does not appeal. 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to state that these conditions are the logical 
fruit of the years of work by Miss Gordon, supplemented by the eternal vigilance 
of Mrs. Gould, the present factories’ inspector.” 


UBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
Prox CHICAGO 


Pror, CHARLES E, MERRIAM, who | 


is serving his second term in the Chi- 
cago City Council, has introduced an 
ordinance, establishing a department of 
public welfare. Besides the commis- 
sioner and other officials, two bureaus 
are provided for. One, the bureau of 
employment, “shall operate the muni- 
cipal lodging-house for men and the 
municipal lodging-house for women, and 
perform such duties in the collection of 
information relative to working condi- 
tions, wages, hours of labor and unem- 
ployment, and in the practical relief of 
unemployment, as may be required by 
the commissioner of public welfare.” 

_ The second is called the bureau of. so- 
cial surveys. Its function, as defined 


by the proposed ordinance, is to “collect 
information and data relating to the act- 
ual living conditions in Chicago, facili- 
ties for recreation, causes of vagrancy, 
crime and poverty, and to recommend to 
the city council appropriate ordinances 
or statutes for the practical betterment 
of such conditions.” 


The marked favor with which de- 
scriptions of the work done by the 
Board of Public Welfare in Kansas 
City have been received by the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and other influential 
bodies in Chicago, betokens strong 
backing for Alderman Merriam’s plan. 
Already the first step toward adoption 
has been achieved, for on March 7 the 
judiciary committee, to which the ordi- 
nance was referred, unanimously recom- 
mended it to the council for passage. 
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ON THE FERRY FROM ELLIS ISLAND 


The New Jersey Commission of Immigration has recommended a series of laws 
and agencies to protect arriving aliens from exploitation. 


EPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NEW 
JERSEY IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


THE Commission oF Immigra- 
tion of the state of New Jersey, ap- 
pointed in February, 1912, has filed its 
report with Governor Fielder. The 
members of the commission are William 
Fellowes Morgan, chairman, Robert 
Franks, secretary, and Robert Fleming. 
Alexander Cleland is executive secre- 
tary. 

At present, the only New Jersey law 
dealing with aliens is one passed in 1838 
providing that the commander of every 
ship “must furnish a full and correct list 
of all the passengers arriving in his 
vessel, under penalty of $500.” After 
two years’ study of immigration in a 
state which, despite its small area, -re- 
ceives about 5 per cent of the annual 
immigration, the commission points ‘out 
the obviously inadequate handling of the 
problem under this ancient statute. It 
recommends a long list of new laws and 
institutions to safeguard the social and 
industrial life of the immigrant. 

Most important of all it recommends 
the creation of a state bureau of immi- 
gration, similar to the New York Bu- 
reau of Industries and Immizration, 
which shall promote the “education, 
protection, distribution and assimilation 
of the immigrant to the end that the in- 
terests of both the state and the aliens 
may be conserved.” The commission 
believes that a state bureau is a more 
effective means of correcting abuses to 
which the alien is subject than muni- 
cipal agents who have only local juris- 
diction, or special inspectors under the 


Department of Labor, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, who are limited in their powers. 

The report of the commission de- 
scribes in detail how the newly arrived 
immigrant is the prey of crooks and 
sharpers from the moment, he steps foot 
on the Hoboken pier, if he is a second- 
class passenger, to the time he’ desires 
to take out naturalization papers or to 
return to his native country. 

He may be met by an unctuous porter 
at the docks who demands $1 for “bag- 
gage inspectioz” or $25 for “excess 
baggage”; as one man testified before 
the commission. He may, like one 
credulous Swede, be charged $47 for a 
cab ride from the Hoboken docks to the 
Erie station. Although his train to 
Saginaw or Spokane may start within 
an hour, the unsuspecting “greenhorn” 
may be led to a “transfer hotel” where 
he is literally robbed of his savings 
while he “waits for a train.” 

When the immigrant settles in New 
Jersey, the first question, of course, is 
finding work. The law requires that 
municipalities must license all employ- 
ment agencies established in New Jer- 
sey. Notwithstanding this, out of 184 
employment bureaus investigated by the 
commission, 37 per cent are operating 
without a license and therefore with no 
proper supervision. Several are con- 
ducted in saloons. 

Immigrant girls stand an even greater 
risk. Twenty-nine agencies were inves- 
tigated with a view to discovering 
whether in violation of the law they 


furnish girls to disorderly houses. Six- 
ty-five per cent, the report declares, 
were willing to procure girls to work as 
servants in alleged disorderly houses 
and for immoral purposes. In New 
Jersey there are no such things as free 
state employment agencies which not 
only might be reliable bureaus of place- 
ment, but could perform the larger 
function of distributing agencies. The 
commission points the needs of estab- 
lishing such state bureaus’ under the 
Department of Labor. 


When a job is found by the immi- 
grant there is the work itself to be con- 
sidered. Most immigrants to New Jer- 
sey go to the congested industrial cen- 
ters in the northeastern part of the 
state. Passaic, for instance, with 28,- 
467 foreign born whites, representing 


52 -per cent of its total population, has 


the largest proportion of foreign-born 
whites of all the principal cities in the 
United States. ; 


The report declares that “the alien 
finds steady employment for the most 
part in metal work; woolen and cotton 
manufactories, mercantile  establish- 
ments, brick and tile and various kin- 
dred industries.” Yet this “steady em- 
ployment” does not appear to be wholly 
satisfactory, for the number of strikes 
in New Jersey has increased from 74 in 
1911, involving 17,886 persons, to 115 in 
1913, involving 21,683 persons. Eighty 
per cent of the strikers in 1913 were 
foreign born. The wage loss in strikes 
for the year was about $5,110,000. The 
commission emphasizes the need of a 
permanent Board of Arbitration which 
shall have the powers of investigating 
and facilitating the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. 


Other occupations in which aliens 
find employment in New Jersey are rail- 
road work, cranberry picking and, a 
Greek boys especially, shoe shini 1g. 
“Padrones” bring droves of immi- 
grants from the cities to pick in the 
strawberry fields and the cranberry bogs 
from May to November. Aside from 
the overcrowded and filthy living quar- 
ters in these “camps” and the fact that 
young children are often compelled to 
work long hours by their parents, the 
work is reported to be healthful and 
well paid. Although a large proportion 
of foreigners who come to New Jersey 
are farm laborers, the berry pickiag 
alone attracts large numbers. 


In the last decade the alien population 
has increased about twice as fast as 
the rural population. The commissior 
attributes this largely to the fact t 
there is no responsible employm 
agency in the state for farm labor. 


Greek shoe shining parlors cone 
for boys before they leave their nati 
towns and bind them for one or mor 
years. The boys are coached to giv 
their age as 16 years to avoid the chik 
labor restrictions, but many intervie 
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by the commission appeared much 
younger. Seventy-three out of seventy- 
six boys interviewed gave their hours 
as in excess of fifteen a day and with 
‘one exception all were compelled to 
work seven days a week. Pay is usu- 
ally about $15 a month. Many boys are 
‘provided with meals free of charge, but 
all “tips” must be handed over to the 
‘boss. The only form of recreation re- 
ported was an occasional trip to the 
~‘movies” when “it rained.” 

In addition to exploitation in his in- 
dustrial life the alien may lose his scan- 
ty earnings through business transac- 
tions with “private bankers,” so-called 
“fraternal beneficiary societies” and 
fake notaries public. 

Still another form of exploitation is 
that practiced by fraudulent land com- 
panies. One company, for instance, 


which bought property in New Jer- 
sey for a little over $1.25 an acre, 
advertised it for sale at the rate of $25 
per quarter acre. When they get the 
immigrant on the property they demand 
even higher prices, sometimes as much 
as $540 per acre. Usually, the report 
finds, the alien makes two or three pay- 
ments on such lands, then discovers 
conditions have been grossly misrepre- 
sented and gives up his claim. The land 
is then ready for another victim. 

Finally, the opportunities in New Jer- 
sey for the immigrant to outgrow his 
ignorance and credulity are limited by 
insufficient educational provision. The 
commission of immigration not only 
recommends new laws and institutions 
to safeguard the alien, but a practical 
system of education to quicken his as- 
similation. 


5 ALIFORNIA WOMEN AND THE ABATEMENT LAW— 
BY MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


‘ 
WoMEN VOTERS, it is now gen- 
erally conceded, were chiefly respons- 
ible for the passage by the California 
fegislature of 1913 of two important 
measures dealing with the social evil. 
One, the bill to appropriate $200,000 for 
a detention home for girls, met with 
little opposition, perhaps because it was 
preventive in character. The other, the 
‘red light abatement bill, was bitterly 
fought, not only upon the floor but by 
every secret device known to vicious 
interests throughout the state. 

Although it passed the assembly by 
a vote of 62 to 17 and the Senate by a 
‘scarcely less significant majority of 29 
to 11, it was apparent in the debates 
that many of the legislators were yield- 
‘ing to the demands of urgent constit- 
ents rather than to willing conviction. 
‘A political pressure, to which all poli- 
‘ticians are accustomed when corporate 
and financial interests are involved, 
made them squirm unhappily when 
brought to bear by 50,000 organized 
women. 

The red light bill had scarcely re- 
‘ceived the governor’s signature, and 
‘the women had scarcely turned their 
‘minds to the emergency measures which 
‘would be needed by those who would 
be thrown out of their miserable trade 
‘by the law, when rumors of a referen- 
dum to be invoked against it began to 
‘be heard. The so-called Property Own- 
ers’ Protective Association, with offices 
in the Phelan Building, San Francisco, 

ecame the distributing center for the 

ferendum petitions. Two months later 
it was announced that they had secured 
over 30,000 names. As only 19,283 sig- 
matures of qualified voters were neces- 
sary to hold up the law, the referendum 
was assured of a place on the ballot of 
ovember, 1914. 
Although disappointed that the abate- 
ment law was not to go into effect in 


August, some of the. women leaders saw 
an opportunity in this delay to educate 
citizens further in the intent of the law 
itself. In this way they could insure 
more intelligent public support when it 
should finally become operative. At 
this stage of readjustment the question- 
able methods and support behind the 
anti-abatement referendum were sud- 
denly exposed by the discovery that hun- 
dreds—and since then, thousands—of 
signatures to the petitions were not gen- 
uine. So many, indeed, that if the facts 
had been known before the petitions 
were certified, there might have been 
enough to invalidate the referendum 
altogether. 

The Property Owners’ Protective As- 
sociation had declared that they would 
get these signatures outside the bay cit- 
ies in order to prove that the country 
was as much opposed as the cities to 
the law. But a scrutiny of the peti- 
tions from each county shows that out 
of a total of 31,930 signatures certified, 
53 per cent (17,119) were from San 
Francisco alone and that Alameda and 
San Francisco counties together fur- 
nished 60 per cent of the whole; while 
Los Angeles gave only 19 per cent, Sac- 
ramento less than 5 per cent and each 
of the other counties a negligible hun- 
dred or two names. 

These figures showed where the en- 
emy lived. The fight against this law 
was being made by the vice-and-liquor 
combination of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, backed by property owners who 
were reaping the rentals of the tender- 
loin districts but dared not let their 
names be known. Against such as these, 
women citizens had no direct recourse. 
But they addressed themselves to the 
district attorney of San Francisco whose 
duty it was to prosecute the offenders. 

But in spite of the fact that forged 
names appeared on the referendum pe- 


‘electors. 


tuitions, no indictments were brought. 
Early in December, it looked as if noth- 
ing further would be done about these 
frauds. The district attorney gave little 
evidence of continuing the cases. But 
until he definitely refused to take ac- 
tion, the governor could not be expected 
to direct the attorney general to take 
the matter out of the district attorney’s 
hands. 

Various committees of women con- 


- tinued to urge action upon the district 


attorney and one group from the San 
Francisco Center of the California Civic 
League made it their business to visit 
him week after week to inquire what 
he intended to do about these forgeries 
On each occasion he refused to commit 
himself definitely but he could not put 
his polite cross-examiners out of the 
ofice—they were women of too much 
social backing. Besides, all these com- 
mittees of women were voters and lead- 
ers, perhaps, of unnumbered feminine 
An uncomfortable plight, cer- 
tainly, for an official who might not 
wish to go on record on a ticklish ques- 
tion. 

The district attorney, in search of 
further evidence, finally sent to the of- 
fice of the secretary of state at Sacra- 
mento for the original petitions. Al- 
though he declared that he had been 
shamefully abused by some of these 
groups of women, he was nevertheless 
compelled to take the forgery cases be- 
fore a new grand jury. And, meanwhile, 
the press of the state was demanding 
results and insisting that the attorney 
general should prosecute the cases if the 
district attorney failed. 

About the middle of February, the 
district attorney again presented the 
matter before the grand jury. Indict- 
ment of one Ben Weil who had circu- 
lated one of the referendum petitions 
resulted. 

In a struggle against entrenched and 
highly profitable evils, women may seem 
to be at great disadvantage. In this 
case, there is also a body of men—small. 
perhaps, but of a sort that cannot be 
pooh-poohed—who have been carrying 
on an equally effective campaign of pub- 
licity and education. Women, in fact. 
have some advantages over men in such 
a contest against the powers of evil. 
They have, as yet, no party traditions 
to hamper them; no direct business rela- 
tions to be jeopardized; and, above all. 
they have a larger amount of day-time 
leisure in which to do detail reform 
work and to convert small groups of 
people. 

The various bodies of organized wom- 
en who were behind the demand for the 
abatement and injunction law last year. 
are now pouring out thousands of leaf- 
lets which defend and explain the 
cause in a simple and effective way. 
They are training women to speak on 
the subject and providing them with 
carefully digested information. In. 
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Berkeley, the education committee of 
the civic center is prepared to send a 
speaker to any meeting where the sub- 
ject may be presented; and is, more- 
over, asking every social, civic and re- 
ligious organization—of which there are 
over a hundred in the town—to give 
time for a statement of the issues in- 
volved in the anti-abatement referen- 
dum. 

Whatever the fate of the referendum 
the campaign of education which is now 
going on is of the highest value to the 
citizens of the state.. And since this 
referendum has been invoked by vicious 
methods it becomes evident that the very 


principles of direct legislation are at 
stake. If this law may be held up and 
perhaps defeated by forgeries, then any 
other may be. 

Whatever the individual citizen may 
think of the policy of attacking the prop- 
erty-owner who reaps the profits of com- 
mercialized vice—which is the sole aim 
of the abatement law—he cannot ignore 
the duty of guarding the referendum 
principle. It should be made unpleas- 
ant and unprofitable for men to tamper 
with petitions. And at the next legis- 
lature the law should be so strengthened 
as to make the punishment of such acts 
swift and easy. 


—BY FLORENCE KELLEY, sec’y NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


cS MINIMUM WAGE LAW IN OREGON UNDER FIRE 


THE FIRST WAGE RATE for wom- 
en ever made in America by a state 
commission authorized to set a mini- 
mum below which no employer may pay 
is now on trial as to its constitutionality 
before the Supreme Court of Oregon, 
where a decision may be premulgated at 
any time. A paper box manufacturer 
defied a ruling of the Oregon Industrial 
Welfare Commission fixing $8.64 a week 
as a minimum wage for adult women 
employed in manufacture, and applied 
for an injunction restraining the com- 
mission from enforcing this ruling. In 
September, 1913, Judge Cleeton refused 
the injunction, and the case was there- 
upon appealed. 

The National Consumers’ League has 
again filed a brief prepared by Louis 
D. Brandeis and Josephine Goldmark, 
showing the human aspects of this legis- 
lation. The Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of Oregon has incorporated this 
as an appendix to its own briefs, and 
the National Consumers’ League has 
printed a limited number of copies. 

It is a matter of national importance 
that the Supreme Court of Oregon has 
in recent years been sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
two cases involving the constitutionality 
of laws so modern as to be in truth new 
departures. The first was the well- 
known Oregon ten-hour law for wom- 
en. The second was the Oregon in- 
itiative and referendum case. Through- 
out the nation, advocates of the state 
initiative and referendum for legisla- 
tive measures waited in grave suspense 
for the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon and, later, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
sustaining or reversing it. It appears 
reasonable to believe that in the pending 
third case in this series of modern in- 
novations, the Supreme Court of the 
United States may take the same view 
as the Supreme Court of Oregon. This 
relation of these two courts of last re- 
sort adds greatly to the interest which 
attaches to the pending case. 

It is not generally known that be- 
sides Oregon eight states of the Union 


The famous Brandeis brief, summing 
up the experience of the world with 
respect to working hours of women, 
convinced the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the state should set 
limits to a day's work. The brief in 
the present case, which makes a book 
of 207 pages, was compiled in the same 
painstaking way and musters the ex- 
perience and opinion of factory in- 
spectors, physicians, economists and ex- 
pert investigators all over the world 
with respect to the effect of low wages 
on health, morals and efficiency. 


have enacted laws providing by various 
methods for the establishment of a legal 
minimum wage for women. These are 
California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 

Besides, these. state commissions al- 
ready definitely authorized to determine 
wage rates having the binding force of 
law, Michigan, Missouri, Indiana, New 
York and Ohio have at work commis- 
sions instructed to ascertain existing 
wage conditions of women and minors, 
with a view to further constructive 
legislation. 

Among these Utah alone has not pro- 
vided for a permanent state commission, 
but has established a flat rate of not less 
than 75 cents a day for minors, 90 cents 
a day for apprentices, and $1.25 a day 
for women over the age of twenty-one 
years. The enforcement of this provis- 
ion is entrusted to the Utah commission 
of immigration, labor and statistics. 

At the opposite end of the scale from 
this arbitrary, iron-clad Utah statute, is 
the eminently reasonable Oregon law of 
which the Rev. E. V. O’Hara, chairman 
of the Oregon Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, responsible for the enforcement 
of the law, says: 


“From a score of misleading state- 
ments (concerning the extent of the 
commission’s powers and the tendency 
of its rulings) I shall select for my pres- 
ent purpose several which are particu- 
larly unfounded and mischievous. 

“First, that the commission has auto- 


cratic and unlimited powers. The com- 
mission is utterly devoid of arbitrary 
power. It cannot even initiate a ruling 
except in the case of minors. It must 
call a conference of employers and em- 

ployes and can act only on their recom- 

mendations. The procedure of the com- 

mission, as provided by the law, is most 

moderate and democratic. 

“Second, it has been stated repeatedly 
that the law requires employers to pay a 
fixed minimum to all workers, whether 
experienced or not. This would be a 
serious criticism if it were true. But it 
lacks even the shadow of truth, as ref- 
erence to section 8 of the law makes 
clear. It makes special provision for 
‘learners and apprentices,’ as it does also 
for ‘those crippled by age or otherwise.’ 
Moreover, the minima fixed are ‘rates’ 
per week and not ‘amounts’ regardless 
of whether the employe works six days 


_or only three. y 


“Third, protest is raised against the 
establishment of a minimum wage rate 
on the ground that it requires. the em- 
ployer to pay a definite sum whether his 
business can afford it or not. The prin- 
ciple involved is that any industry which 
does not pay its employes a living wage 
is parasitic in character. It is a rotten 
member of the body economic. It is 
self-evident that the sum total of indus- 
tries must support the whole body of 
workers. The least that any industry 
can legitimately do is to support its own 
employes. Any industry which does not 
do so is a burden upon the industrial 
system. The demand is that a living 
wage be made a first cost on industry. 
An employer does not begin to count 
his profit until he has paid his rent a 
interest on borrowed capital. Why 
should the wages which keep the labor- 
er from starvation be accounted lower 
than the rents of the landowner or the 
interest of the money-lender? 

“Fourth, it is said that the — 
has taken a radical stand and is forcing 
rulings regardless of their detrimenta 
effect on industry. This would b 
lamentable if it were true. It is, how- 
ever, absolutely false. No member oi 
the commission is so fatuous as to sup- 
pose that the welfare of employes can 
be secured by crippling legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise. In calling conferences 
the commission has made every effort to 
secure the services of the most repre 
sentative men in the various industries, 
and it is a matter of record that the 
employers in the conferences have unan 
imously supported the recommendation 
which the commission subsequentl iy 
adopted and made mandatory. 


“T listened to.an able attorney som 
days ago who eloquently maintained th 
equality of labor and merchandise in on 
of our courts. I listened with amaze 
ment to his plea, that as the price 0 
hogs at the slaughter house is fixed BD 
the law of supply and demand, the sam 
law should be left free to determine th 
recompense for the daily labor of wom 
en wage-earners, on the physical 2 
spiritual character of whom depends 
perpetuity of the race and the future ¢ 
humanity.” 


The conferences referred to by Fa 
O’Hara are composed of representative 


of employers, employes and the shopping 
ublic. In Massachusetts this group is 
called a wage board, but its functions 
are the same. 
_ The Oregon commission differs from 
the Massachusetts commission and the 
Australian and English trade boards in 
one important respect, namely, that it 
is authorized and instructed to ascertain 
the cost of living in the different locali- 
ties in the state of Oregon and ‘issue 
rulings in accordance with its findings. 
_ In the absence of a published official 
report of the findings of the commission, 
the following sidelight is suggestive. 
_ Before the creation of the Oregon 
commission, the Consumers’ League of 
Oregon made a social survey in Port- 
land and published its results early in 
1913. In its report the committee stated 
that the investigation had proved beyond 
a doubt that a large majority of self- 
supporting women in the state were 
earning less than it cost them to live 
decently ; that many were receiving sub- 
sidiary help from their homes, which 
hus contributed to the profits of the em- 
ployers; and those who received no as- 
sistance from relatives were breaking 
down in health from lack of proper 
nourishing food and comfortable lodging 
quarters, or were supplementing their 
wages by money received from immoral 


living. 
For department store girls adrift, 
board amounted on the average to 


$16.35 a month, 54 cents a day. This was 


distributed between toast and coffee for. 


breakfast 10 cents; for lunch, meat, 
bread and tea 15 cents, or salad, a des- 
sert and tea 15 cents; and for dinner 
whatever they could manage to order 
for 25 cents—a meager source of energy 
for ten hours’ work in a factory or 
store, and two or three hours’ more 
work at home in the evening. The average 
spent for one month on both room and 
board was $26.18, a sum which covered 
room and board when bargained for~at 
one time. 


The investigation showed that many 
young women avoided a doctor’s care 
because of the expense, and sometimes 
because they dreaded an order to stop 
work, one which it seemed impossible to 
obey. 

Of international interest is the fact 
that the English government has in the 
current months of 1914 extended the 
scope of minimum wage legislation to 
include four additional industries. The 
initial law of 1909 covered the manu- 
facture of Nottingham lace, of nails and 
chains, of paper boxes, and of men’s 
and women’s outer garments. In 1911 
the mining industry was placed under a 
wage boards law, and the present exten- 
sion (1914) covers confectionery and 
food preserving, employing approxi- 
mately 70,000 employes; shirtmaking; 
hollow ware, including tin boxes; and 
linen and cotton embroidery. 

J. J. Mallen, a member of all the 
English trade boards so far established, 
in reporting in February, 1914, some of 
the results of four years’ practical ex- 
perience gained in the process of en- 
forcing the first law says: 


“What the boards have accomplished 
may be shortly summarized. 

“‘More food and better,’ said one 
local tradesman, when asked as to the 
effect of the minimum rates upon the 
chainmakers’ purchases; and his view 
receives general corroboration. An im- 
provement upon the quality of the lower 
grades of chain and a great incentive 
to organization alike in Cradley Heath 
and the surrounding areas are further 
results of the coming of the trade board. 

“What about the effect on the trade? 
If one may judge by appearances, the 
trade has actually thriven. The cry of 
most employers is that they cannot get 
workers enough, and some anxiety is ex- 
pressed as to the future, should the re- 
cruitment of young chainmakers not be 
augmented. Certainly, the trade has not 
fallen off. 

“Tn a word, the trade board at Cradley 
Heath has more than justified its friends 
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and confounded its enemies. Its suc- 
cess is definite, considerable and com- 
plete. It has made a deep and abiding 
mark upon the history of the Black 
Country. No other industrial event of 
the present generation has so impressed 
and affected the workers of the dis- 
trict.” 


The least successful of the wage 
boards is that which has had to do with 
lace finishing. “At the root of the 
trouble,” says Mr. Mallen, 


“is the stagnation which since the ap- 
pearance of the hobble skirt has befal- 
len the Nottingham lace trade. Ware- 
houses with bankruptcy in sight have no 
generosity to spare for middlewomen, 
while the workers, scrambling for 
crumbs of employment, are ill-disposed 
to make too much difficulty when the 
middlewoman offers them less than their 
legal due. The success of the trade 
board among the lace finishers is ac- 
cordingly partial only; but it may truth- 
fully be said that no trade could pos- 
sibly present a more unpromising field 
for its operation. 

“Obstacles notwithstanding, the Lace 
Finishing Board has secured advances 
which in some instances reach to 100 
per cent. Though there may be a de- 
gree of evasion and though the prices 
paid for the best patterns have, by some 
of the houses, been reduced to the legal 
minimum, the board can show a sub- 
stantial balance of gain to the workers 
almost certain to be largely increased 
when prosperity returns to the lace 
trade.” 


In this country we are suffering from 
a surfeit of speculation as to the prob- 
able effects of establishing minimum 
wage rates. The definite statements 
from Rev. E. V. O’Hara and J. J. Mal- 
len have, therefore, unusual value, be- 
cause they come from men burdened 
with the continuing responsibility of 
making and enforcing such rates, and 
animated by the disinterested desire to 
make known such facts as have thus far 
accumulated. 


THE SERVANT 


Samurt T. Kipper 


EK who will serve is a servant, 
7 Yea a servant of high degree, 
For he stands by highest or lowliest 
» With eyes clear-visioned to see. 


He who will serve is a brother, 

_ In the brotherhood, warm and brave, 
hat is broad as the race and as tender 
As the Brother who came to save. 


e who will serve is a lover; 

All service were else in vain. 

om a heart that makes all the world sweeter, 
He labors more lovers to gain. 


He who will serve is a teacher; 

For many shall learn at his feet 
The art of all arts the noblest, 

Of turning life’s bitter to sweet,— 


The truth of all truths the deepest, 
Whose knowing must make men free,— 
The skill of all skills the finest, 
Of training to do and to be. 


He who will serve shall be master, 
Ruling and serving in one, 

Till multitudes league with the leader 
And the undone work can be done. 


AND DENMARK—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


[Asp deny AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT IN NORWAY 


THE FIRST application on a nominal 
scale of the Ghent idea—government aid 
to voluntary insurance against unemploy- 
ment—was undertaken by the new king- 
dom of Norway. The year 1904 had 
brought serious industrial depression to 
Scandinavia, and the desperate endeav- 
ers to meet the necessities of the men 
thrown out of work led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
problem of relief. This commission 
made an exhaustive report two years 
later, and its recommendations form the 
basis of the law passed by the Storthing 
in 1906. 

The object of the law was to encour- 
age and develop the efforts toward sclf- 
insurance already in operation among 
the principal trade unions. Since these 
unions were state-wide federations, the 
co-operation of all the towns and com- 
munes of Norway would be necessary to 
carry out the theory of a government 
subvention, and this could only be se- 
cured by a general requirement. The 
statute provided that the state and the 
communes concerned should reimburse 
one-fourth of all benefits paid from un- 
employment funds organized in accord- 
ance with certain prescriptions. Only 
such employment funds were to be recog- 
nized as derived at least half their re- 
sources from members’ dues, and their 
treasuries must be independent of trade 
union funds and devoted exclusively to 
the care of unemployed members. 

It was recognized from the beginning 
that without the momentum of a labor 
organization, there was little hope of 
enlisting wage-earners in the task of 
self-insurance. But the non-union men 
were precisely those most liable to un- 
employment, and the legislators felt that 
they must be provided for. Section 6 of 
the law stipulated therefore that a “rec- 
ognized fund” must admit to member- 
ship any man or woman exercising the 
trade in question whether or no he was 
affliated with the corresponding trade 
union. As an off-set to the expenses of 
administration met from the union treas- 
ury, the non-union member must pay an 
addition of from 10 to 25 per cent above 
the dues required of union members. This 
section was bitterly resented by the union 
men and a determined effort was made 
to get it repealed. A motion to this ef- 
tect was brought before the Storthing in 
1908, but was defeated by an _ over- 
whelming majority. Since, however, the 
original subvention of one-fourth was 
in this same year raised to one-third, 
the labor leaders have determined to ac- 
cept the offer of the government, and 
nineteen unions have organized unem- 
ployment funds in accordance with the 
terms of the law. 
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“The Danes have demonstrated 
two economic truths,” says Pro- 
fessor Coman. “First, that unem- 
bloyment is the most frequent cause 
of pauperism, and second, that in- 
surance is the most effective rem- 
edy for unemployment.” The suc- 
cess of the Danish system of un- 
employment insurance is due, she 
states, in part to the general con- 
fidence in Dr. Sorensen, the in- 
spector gencral, in part to the in- 
telligence of the Danish workmen, 
and in part to the spirit of team 
play which obtains in all classes. 
“But everyone familiar with the 
facts is agreed that the principal 
element in success has been the 
cordial co-operation of the trade 
union leaders.” Professor Co- 
man’s second article on unemploy- 
ment and the fifth in her series on 
Social Insurance in Europe—Eb, . 


The mooted Section 6 proves to have 
slight significance in practice. During 
the six years’ operation of the act, but 
one non-union man has applied for mem- 
bership in an unemployment fund. His 
acceptance, by the iron and metal work- 
ers unemployment fund, vindicated the 
theory of the law, but left the problem 
of the insurance of unorganized laborers 
unsolved. There are 75, 000 unorganized 
laborers in Norway, unskilled men for 
the most part, and with this one excep- 
tion, they are as yet uninsured against 
unemployment. 

As to the terms on which benefits may 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF 
DANISH UNSKILLED LABOR- 
ERS’ UNION WHO RECEIVED 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
UNDER THE DANISH LAW. 


1910-11 


1908-09 


4,901 MEN 6,476 MEN 9,018 MEN 


be paid, the law provides that the un- | 
employment must be involuntary, i. é., it 
must not have been caused by strike or 

lockout or by drunkenness or bad tem- | 
per. The applicant must have reported | 
at the nearest employment agency with- 

out being able to find suitable work, and / 
he may not be in receipt of aid from | 
any other fund. In order to protect | | 
the funds against excessive demands, it - 

is stipulated that no benefit will be} 
granted_until a man has paid dues for | 


_twenty-six weeks and never within the | 


first three days after he has announced | 
himself out of work, and not for more | 
than ninety days in any one year. On 


these terms it is possible to make an 


average membership due of seven krone 
($1.90) per year cover the normal 
amount of unemployment with an allow- 
ance of half the daily wage. . 
All benefits are paid from the unem- | 
ployment fund direct and not through 
the trade union treasury as in Belgium. | 
Each association renders an account to 
the municipal authorities, and these in 
turn to the central bureau charged with 
the supervision of unemployment insur-_ 
ance. Four times a year the state re- 
pays to the unemployment funds one- 
third of the funds legitimately expended 
by them. Two-thirds of the amount fur- 
nished by the state is later recovered 
from the communes, each paying in pro- 
portion to the number of beneficiaries 
resident therein. In 1912, $39.091 were 
paid out in benefits of which the gov- 
ernment paid $9,803.56. The number of 
men belonging to the recognized unem- 
ployment funds amounts to 27,000, only 
one-half of the total number of union 
men in Norway. There are five unions 
numbering 1,681 men, which maintain un- 
employment funds independent of the 
government subvention. 


2 


1912-13 8 


1911-12 


—s _ p 


11, 124 MEN. 
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11,341 MEN 


Social Insurance 


_ Some unions hold out in protest against 
Section 6, others because they deem the 
quota offered by the state still insuff- 
cient, instancing the fact that the Bel- 
_ gian cities add 50 and 60 per cent to the 
out-of-work benefits paid by the unions. 

Moreover, it is probable that the present 
industrial situation discourages thrift. 

Norway is very prosperous and labor 
much in demand, so that unemployment 

is not a live issue, and there seems to 

be a general disinclination to make sac- 
_ rifices on this score. 

Professor Rygg of the University of 
Christiania, in his report to the recent 
congress on unemployment, makes clear 
pene necessity of a campaign of educa- 
tion among the laboring classes by way 
of preparation for the next period of de- 
_ pression. The Norwegian system seems 
well adapted to national conditions, but 

_ it has entirely failed to reach the weaker 
unions and the unorganized men. In 
any serious industrial crisis, these must 
still be provided for by public works or 

_ the poor rates. A project for revision 

is’now being discussed which may ren- 
| der insurance against unemployment ob- 
_ligatory for the seasonal trades. 

The Danish law of 1907 adopted the 
fundamental principle of utilizing the 
moral resources of organized labor to 
promote this most difficult form of in- 
surance. The trade unions had, indeed, 
‘done much already. In the nine years 
_ between 1899 and 1907, the organized 
trades of Denmark spent $807,686 in un- 
employment benefits, and they lent all 
their influence in support of the bill of- 

fering state aid. At the present date, 

fifty-two trade unions, practically all the 
federated trades, have established unem- 
ployment funds in accordance with the 
terms of the law, and 111,000 union men 
are thus insured. Only one fund has 
been undertaken outside the ranks of or- 
_ ganized labor, a local fund arranged by 
three adjacent communes. This has not 
been very successful and numbers at 
_ present only 613 members. 
_ The Danish law differs from the Nor- 
_ wegian in a few points. The state of- 
_ fers a subvention to “recognized unem- 
ployment funds” amounting to one-third 
the premiums paid by the members. The 
_ communes are urged to pay an addition 
of one-sixth to the sums contributed by 

_ persons residing within their limits. The 

advantage of estimating the government 

_ contribution according to premiums paid 
rather than to benefits paid lies in the 
possibility of accumulating a reserve 
_ fund in good times against the years of 
depression. As in Norway, the unem- 

_ ployment fund must have a distinct legal 
' entity, and its treasury must be entirely 
_ independent of the treasury of the trade 
union with which it is affiliated. The 
ey is obliged to conform to the rules 

laid down, on penalty of forfeiting sup- 

sy and a state bureau of inspection 
as access to all its accounts. 
Denmark has been peculiarly fortunate 
_ in the personnel of her state bureau of 
inspection. Th. Sorensen, the inspector 
general, enjoys the full confidence of 

e trade union men. He annually con- 
enes the officials responsible for the un- 

ployment funds for conference and 


advice, and this personal contact ob- 
viates many misunderstandings. Six rep- 
resentatives of the unemployment offi- 
cials, together with the inspector gen- 
eral, make up the Council of Unem- 
ployment, and in this body all questions 
of policy are threshed out. For ex- 
ample, it was here determined that a 
man would not be considered entitled to 
unemployment benefit until he had 
sought and failed to obtain work outside 
his own trade. He must be ready to ac- 
cept any work to which he was compe- 
tent, and only when no suitable work 
could be found had he a claim on the un- 
employment fund. 

It was further decided to instruct the 
fund officials that there must be a thor- 
ough-going investigation of every appli- 
cant and that he must bring witnesses to 
prove his case. The section of the law 
which provides that “a recognized un- 
employment fund may not give aid to 


M. LYNDSIE 
Organizer of the Unskilled Labor- 


ers’ Union. He has served several 
terms in the Folkething and is now a 
member of the town council of Co- 
penhagen. M. Lyndsie is an ardent 
Socialist of the Marxian type. 


persons engaged in a strike or to per- 
sons unemployed because of a lock-out” 
was discussed at length, with a view to 
the interpretation of doubtful cases. For 
example, men thrown out of work be- 
cause of a strike for which they are in 
no way responsible and men who at the 
close of a strike or lockout are not able 
to return to their former employment are 
entitled to benefits; on the other hand, 
strikers moving about in search of work 
are not entitled to traveling benefits. 

The government commission which is 
discussing a revision of the law has sub- 
mitted certain questions to the Council 
of Unemployment and has taken the 
opinions reported into careful consider- 
ation. 

The law, which was considered some- 
thing of an experiment in 1907, is now 
generally approved. The revision under- 
taken in 1912, relates in the main to 
minor details. It is proposed, however, 
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that the contributions of the communes 
be made obligatory so that the state's 
quota may be reduced. Since the ex- 
penditure of the communes in poor re- 
lief is no longer charged with the care 
of unemployed workmen and their fami- 
lies, it is just that the local bodies should 
bear a larger share of the burden. 

A recommendation of the commission 
which is being more seriously contested 
relates to employment bureaus. The 
agencies conducted by the trade union of- 
ficials are highly efficient because of their 
special knowledge of the men and of the 
conditions prevailing in their own 
trades; but they have no experience to 
guide them in finding work in the gen- 
eral market, and they undertake nothing 
in behalf of the unorganized laborers. 
The public bureaus have hitherto dealt 
mainly with these last and with domestic 
servants, 

The debated amendment would estab- 
lish labor bureaus in every town and com- 
mune to act in co-operation with the un- 
employment funds in order that no op- 
portunity to place unemployed men may 
be neglected. To this the trade union- 
ists raise vigorous objections fearing that 
the public bureaus may play into the 
hands of the employers. The protest 
seems somewhat unreasonable since but 
twenty-one of the fifty-two unions af- 
filiated with unemployment funds main- 
tain labor agencies. The solution may be 
found in making the committee of con- 
trol represent in equal proportion the two 
opposing interests. 

The response of the Danish trade 
unions has been quite as cordial as that 
of the Belgian and Dutch workmen. 
Fully 111,000 persons and 60 per cent 
of the workmen in Denmark are now in- 
sured. (The proportion is 73 per cent of 
the men insurable and 28 per cent of the 
insurable women.) Practically all the 
industrial laborers, who are unionists and 
Socialists to a man, are insured under the 
act. The men not covered by state-aided 
insurance are government employes (on 
the railroads, in postoffices, etc.) who 
are not subject to the hazards of unem- 
ployment, and agricultural laborers.’ 

The unskilled workmen and the casual 
laborers, untouched by the Norwegian 
unemployment system, have been brought 
within the scope of state aid in Den- 
mark by a very effective labor organiza- 
tion. M. Lyndsie, an unskilled laborer 
who has developed a remarkable gift for 
organization, has accomplished the most 
difficult task that a labor leader can set 
himself. By force of a strenuous and 
overbearing personality, he has succeed- 
ed in welding the scattered and hetero- 
geneous day-laborers of the cities and 
towns into an effective union. The mem- 
bership of the Unskilled Laborers’ Union 
is now 39,000, fully one-third of the tota) 
number of organized laborers, and all 
this within four years. The hope of ade- 
quate insurance against unemployment 
was the primary inducement, but the or- 
ganization has also been instrumental in 
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forcing a general advance of wages, in 
reducing the amount of night work and 
Sunday labor, and in securing extra pay 
for overtime. , 

Every member contributes ten kroner 
($2.75) per year to the unemployment 
fund connected with the union and is en- 
titled to a benefit of from one to one and 
a half kroner (twenty-seven to forty 
cents) per day for seventy days a year 
of legitimate unemployment. In 1912, 
the 39,000 members reported 470, 000 
days of unemployment, of which 379,000 
were compensated. On the other hand, 
the number of days out on strike totaled 
but 61,657. The employment bureau main- 
tained by this union was able to find 
work for 7,370 of the members. 

The women operatives and clerks of 
Denmark have quite generally joined the 
corresponding men’s unions, but an inde- 
pendent organization of the unskilled 
working-women, charwomen, etc., has 
been accomplished by Olivia Nielsen, 
herself a working woman of exceptional 
social power. The membership is at 
present 3,000, and all are insured 
against unemployment. Each member 
pays a premium of $1.40 a year and is 
entitled to a benefit of twenty-seven cents 
a day for at most fifty days in any one 
year. The sum expended in unemployed 
bezefits in the course of 1912 was $3,000, 
or $1 per member. 

Within the limits prescribed by the 
law, the conditions of unemployment in- 
surance vary with each fund. The rate 
of wages in the particular trade repre- 
sented, the degree of unemployment, and 
the chances of finding work, are the fac- 
tors that determine the amount of the 
dues and the rate of benefit, as well as 
the period of support. The dues vary from 
the minimum of $1.40 paid by the un- 
skilled workwomen to the maximum of 
$7 per year paid by the workers in stucco. 
The daily stipend is one, one and a half, 
or two kroner, according to the financial 
status of the fund. The period of pay- 
ment runs from fifty days in the year 
allowed the unskilled laborers to the max- 
imum of one hundred and sixty days 
allowed the printers. The total amount 
of the benefits paid in 1912 was $459,810, 
of which 53.8 per cent was contributed by 
the members, 31.9 per cent by the state, 
. and 14.3 per cent by,the communes, The 
sums spent in aid of unemployment from 
all sources for the five years during 
which the act has been in operation 
amounts to $1,755,000. 

The success of the Danish system of 
unemployed insurance may be attributed 
in some part to the general confidence in 
Dr. Sorensen, in considerable degree to 
the intelligence of the Danish workmen 
and their traditions of providence, and in 
still larger measure to the spirit of team- 
play which obtains in all classes and 
which renders mutual helpfulness and the 
co-operation of state and commune with 
labor organizations acceptable to all 
classes. 

The very successful system of sick in- 
surance which has been in operation for 
twenty years has accustomed the work- 
ing-classes to the payment of premiums 
and to a business-like scheme of benefits. 
Moreover, Denmark is a little country 


with a dense population and a fully de- 
veloped system of intercommunication, 
conditions which render any form of so- 
cial organization easy. 

But everyone familiar with the facts 
is agreed that the principal element 
in success has been the cordial 
co-operation of trade union leaders. 
They were the chief promoters of 
the legislation of 1907, they have taken in 
good part the exclusion of strike bene- 
fits, and they have met the troublous 
question of the admission of non-union 


HAT EUROPEAN NATIONS ARE DOING IN MA- | 
TERNITY INSURANCE—BY VICTOR VON BOROSINI { | 


Tue 1878 INDUSTRIAL CODE of 
Germany stipulated that women should 
not work for three weeks after confine- 
ment in industrial occupation. Unfortu- 
nately, the law remained a dead letter, 
because compensation was not provided, 
and often economic pressure forced 
women back to work inside of two weeks, 
in spite of the harm done to their own 
and their children’s health. Fines 
against employers did not help matters, 
for the women easily got other jobs in 
places where nothing was known of their 
confinement. The sick insurance law of 
1883 allowed maternity benefits to be 
paid at the option of the sick funds. 
With this restricted provision Germany 
made a beginning in maternity insurance. 

During the years following efforts 
were continually made to extend the 
number of women who could profit by 
the law, and at the same time increase 
the benefits, making them compulsory 
rather than optional. , 

The revised German insurance code of 
1911 provides that women insured under 
the law for six months prior to child- 
birth shall receive maternity benefits for 
eight weeks, six of which shall fall in the 
period after confinement. In the case 
of members of rural sick funds not sub- 
ject to the industrial code, maternity in- 
surance for at least four weeks is pro- 
vided from the funds. Hospital treat- 
ment may be substituted for mater- 
nity benefits, and in this case one-half 
of the sick money goes to the nurse, and 
the other half to dependents. 

The services of a midwife and of an 
obstetrician may be furnished if such 
becomes necessary at the confinement or 
earlier, in the case of a woman who 
has belonged at least six months to the 
sick fund. A nursing benefit may also 
be granted to women subject to insur- 
ance up to the expiration of twelve 
weeks after confinement. 

The law knows two classes of insured 
people: women in gainful occupations 
earning less than $620 a year, who are 
compelled to insure themselves; and 
those formerly belonging to this class, 
hut now earning more, who may become 
voluntary members. In the first case 
the employe contributes two-thirds and 
her employer one-third; in the second 
case the insured person pays the dues 
alone. The contributions vary from 2 
to 3 per cent of wages, according to 
amount. The law establishes a minimuin 
of benefits to which the insured woman 
has an absolute right. At the option of 
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men by drafting these into the labor or- 
ganizations, All union men are re- 
quired to subscribe to an unemploy- 
ment fund affiliated with their several 
trades, and thus the unions exercise a 
compulsion that the state would have 
been Irath to impose, 

It is just to conclude that the Danes: | 
have demonstrated two economic truths: | 
first, that unemployment is the most fre- 
quent cause of pauperism, and, second, 
that insurance is the most effective rem- 
edy for unemployment. 


the funds this minimum may be in- 
creased. 4 

‘That the protection of the law is in-| | 
sufficient, can be deduced from the | 
statistics of the Leipzig local sick fund. } 
Here ever so many women give up work | 
sooner, lose their income, and become | 
voluntary members in order to rest longer | 
before and after confinement. The results 
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That the kind of work and the period” i 
of rest affects the weight and with it the | 
babies’ chances of surviving, a ia 
sian physician has shown. The children 
of women who worked standing on 
their feet until the day of confinement © 
averaged at birth five pounds five ounces. 
The children of women who sat down — 
at their work until the last day averaged — 
at birth five pounds eight ounces. But 
when mothers stopped work eight weeks | 
before childbirth their babies averaged y 
six pounds five ounces. 

The new English insurance law also ' 
contains provisions for maternity insur- 
ance, but differs from the German law 
by making one and the same allowance 
for all cases, while in Germany the 
amount of sick money depends upon the — 
wages earned by the woman. Married ~ 
and unmarried mothers are treated alike. 

Under this law, the maternity benefit 
is paid to the husband if he is a mem- 
ber of an approved society—never di- 
rectly to the mother in case the husband 
is living unless she is herself a member 
of an approved society and the husband 
is not. 

The mother may be attended by. 
practitioner of her choice, and $7.50 is 
paid besides as sick money. A husband 
who does not adequately provide for the 
confinement of his wife and for fou 
weeks after it can be imprisoned for one 
month. Women workers and their em- 
ployers pay six cents a week to the in- 
surance fund and the state contribute 
four cents. If the wage is less than 
$2.20 the employer alone pays six cents. 

Austria’s sick insurance includes onl 
workers in industry, in building trad 
and railroads: While servants are ex 
cluded, home workers may come und 
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‘it if employers and employes agree. The is so far the only canton which plans Generally, cases of confinement are given 
law is compulsory for people earning compulsory sick insurance. The na- care for a period of twelve days. The 


less than $487 a year. If the income is 

greater and they formerly belonged to 
a sick fund, they may become voluntary 
“members, as may likewise home workers 
-and agricultural laborers. 

The benefits provided for normal child- 
birth are: Medical treatment, and for 
four weeks a sick benefit equal to 60 per 
cent of the current wage for women 
workers in the district. The sick funds 
may increase the sick benefit, and in- 
clude the wives and children of mem- 
bers. Employers pay one-third, em- 
‘ployes two-thirds of the dues which, as 
in Germany depend upon the wages 
-earned by the insured. 


Sickness Insurance 


In Denmark insurance against sickness 
is based upon voluntary self- -help, sup- 
plemented by grants. from the state and 
the communes. *" ' 

_ Norway’s sick insurance compels all 
wage-earners of the country with a 
“yearly income of less than $321 to in- 
sure themselves; voluntary insurance is 
jaiso allowed in a number of cases, In 
the case of confiriement sick money equal 
to 60 per cent of the daily wage is ai- 
lowed for six weeks, and if necessary a 
physician’s or a midwife’s services. The 
‘woman must have been a member of 
‘the sick fund for at least ten weeks be- 
fore confinement. If sickness results 
from pregnancy physician’s aid and sick 
“money are allowed. In case of the 
mother’s death, the sick money is spent 
‘for the care of her baby. 

Sweden’s industrial code which came 
into force in 1913, protects every wo- 
man working in industry, commerce and 
agriculture in case of confinement, for 
“six weeks. A project for compulsory 
maternity insurance for women between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty-one was 
planned by the government. The Diet, 
however, decided to subsidize those sick 

_ funds which allow sick money, in case of 
confinement, for at least two weeks. If 
a pregnant woman brings a physician's 
certificate that she expects to be con- 
fined inside of two weeks, her employer 
must allow her leave of absence. Time 
must also be granted a mother for nurs- 
ing her child. 

Hungary compels servants, commer- 
cial, industrial and home workers to in- 
‘sure themselves against sickness, dues 
being paid by employers and employes 
equally. In case of confinement women 
must stop working for six weeks; they 
have free medical aid, or a free midwife, 
_and as sick money 75 per cent of their 
“wages. Insurance benefits are extended 
to destitute members of the family of 
an insured person. Persons dependent 


“upon the earnings of an insured person, 
‘who is cared for in a hospital, are en- 
itled to one-half the sick money. Since 
“Hungary is largely an agricultural coun- 
y, large masses of the population do 
“not derive any benefit from the law. 
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National sick insurance in Switzerland 
not compulsory on account of oppo- 
tion in the rural cantons. The dif- 


r all or only for certain industrial 
orkers, according to local needs. Zurich 


tional treasury pays to sick funds, which 
guarantee to treat confinement cases in 
the same manner as other cases of sick- 
ness, a yearly subsidy of eighty cents 
for every woman member. Four dol- 
lars are allowed in case of confinement, 
and additional money for nursing moth- 
ers. Different cantons, as Neuenburg 
and Zurich, pay for the services of a 
physician or midwife. 

In France pregnant women are pro- 
hibited from working for eight weeks, 
but a national insurance against sick- 
ness is lacking. 

The ‘state, the municipalities and pri- 
vate initiative co-operate in coming to 
the assistance of mothers. No em- 
ployer can dismiss a woman who is to 
be confined; he must keep her place 
open. French postal, telegraph, and 
telephone employes get a vacation of 
thirty-five days with salary during con- 
finement. Public school teachers even 
are entitled to a leave of absence of 
two months. The same law prevails in 
Austria, while Switzerland and Ger- 
many ask for the resignation of women 
teachers in case of marriage. 

In nearly all departments of France 
there exist mutual aid societies for 
mothers whose members pay in dues 
about sixty cents a year. After a mem- 
bership of nine months free medical as- 
sistance in childbirth is given, and for 
four weeks $2.40 as sick money with a 
nursing premium of $2. These socie- 
ties had in 1909 a membership of 21,- 
000; 89 per cent of the mothers nursed 
their infants for more than six weeks, 
and only 4.5 per cent of the babies died, 
or less than one-third of the French 
average. The organization of a mu- 
tual aid society decreased infant mor- 
tality in the canton of Vienne from 20 
to 5 per cent. Twenty-three per cent 
of the expenses were met by the in- 
sured members’ dues. 

Analogous organizations are found in 
the industrial centers of northern 
Italy. In Milan and Turin they pay in 
case of confinement $4 to the mother. 
Italy has lately passed an _ obligatory 
maternity insurance law. Twenty cents 
a year must be paid by employers and 
employes for every girl under twenty, 
forty cents for every woman between 
twenty and fifty, immaterial whether 
they are married or single. Any deficit 
is made up by the national treasury. 
In case of confinement or miscarriage 
$8 is allowed. 

Nowhere is the relief granted by ob- 
ligatory or voluntary insurance suffi- 
cient to cover the expenses incidental 
to confinement. If people havz not 
saved for this time, or can not provide 
in other ways for the increasing needs 
of the household, the public poor relief 
has to step in; religious and private 
charitable societies supplement its work. 
It has been the wise policy of many 
German cities to assist by regular sub- 
sidies private agencies for home nursing. 

The fundamental idea of home nursing 
societies is not to allow the housenold’s 
disorganization on account of the house- 
keeper’s, that is, the mother’s illness. 


nurses are older women, often widcws, 
who are trained in the care of the sick, 
with especial knowledge of maternity 
cases, The nurses take care of the house- 
hold in day time, while at night the hus- 
band is supposed to be able to render 
the necessary assistance to his wife. The 
nurse does the cooking and the washing, 
attends to the children and the mother 
and baby. She is paid a regular salary 
by the society, to which the household 
contributes out of the money received 
from the sick funds. 

A number of governmental institutions, 
such as the military administration of 
Dresden and the state railroad adminis- 
tration in Berlin, and private firms as 
well, have joined these societies, and 
give a yearly subsidy under the condition 
that the nurses of the association shall 
care for all cases among their employes, 
In Berlin, with two million inhabitants, 
the Home Nursing Association in 1911 
cared for 1,853 cases of sickness, 3,000 
of confinement and 284 others. 


Municipal Aid 

The city of Charlottenburg has, for a 
couple of years, furnished to every 
needy pregnant woman for four weeks 
before confinement one good meal a day; 
the success of this measure has been 
equally beneficial to mother and child. 

Karlsruhe and Sebnitz have started 
municipal maternity funds, to which the 
city, private philanthropists and the in- 
validity insurance institutions contrib- 
ute. Any woman may join by paying 
a monthly fee of twelve cents. After a 
membership of one year she gets, in 
case of confinement, $5, besides addi- 
tional money for nursing her child for 
more than six weeks. This money is a 
very welcome addition to the sickness 
benefits. As the just demand’ of organ- 
ized women for increasing the sickness 
benefits. 

It is not more than ten years since 
maternity insurance was considered for 
the first time, but all over western 
Furope the subject is now regarded as 
most important, and is freely discussed 
in the press. The decreasing birth rate 
and the alarming high infant death rate 
are responsible for this general atten- 
tion. The opinion of workers interested 
in the cause is that a comprehensive 
maternity insurance should insure all 
women, whether married or not, between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty, who are 
working for a salary, and whose yearly 
income is under a _ certain minimum. 

Physicians, social workers and the So- 
cialist Party favor the extension of the 
obligatory rest period before and after 
confinement in the interest of mother and 
child. The fundamental question, whether 
it would be better to have a special ma-~ 
ternity insurance as in Italy, or whether 
it ought to be incorporated in the insur~ 
ance against sickness, has not been de- 
cided. I believe the better scheme is the 
caring for confinement through the sick 
funds, for they also take care of women 
who become ailing either before or after 
confinement. Besides, they are financial- 
ly stronger, because men contribute to 
them, not the underpaid women alone, 


EDUCATION 


CONFERENCE—BY WINTHROP D. LANE 


[cox OF THE SCHOOLMEN AT THE RICHMOND 


Ir Is A DULL coming together of 
public school superintendents that 
doesn’t resound with a clash or two of 
well settled convictions. Last month’s 
meeting in Richmond, Va., of the Na- 
tional Council of Education and the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association was not 
dull. The staid atmosphere of the class 
room was left at home and more than 
once that dignity which puts awe into 
the hearts of children was cast off for 
the ardor of debate. 

For the first time the teaching of sex 
hygiene in public schools was on the 
program. In the audience were nearly 
2,000 superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers and college educators, gathered from 
all over the country. The annual win- 
ter meeting of these bodies is perhaps 
the most influential conference of edu- 
cators in the country. 

The first speaker to discuss the pro- 
priety of adding sex hygiene to the cur- 
riculum was a woman, Grace C. Stra- 
chan, district superintendent in New 
York city. She was opposed to it. But 
the audience was interested less in her 
arguments than in the ungloved way in 
which she phrased her points. There 
was a noticeable catching of breath all 
around when she proceeded to avoid 
circumlocutions. One of her illustra- 
tions had to do with a young school girl 
who became involved with the colored 
assistant of a janitor, and as she un- 
ravelled the tale many eyes sought their 
neighbors to see how ‘they were taking 
it. When the climax of the story came 
and “unmarried mother” fell from Miss 
Strachan’s lips, there was a rustle of 
skirts and a group of Richmond women 
hastily left the hall. Others followed a 
moment later when the speaker touched 
on the subject of “social diseases,” though 
she did not call them by name. 

No other speaker went as far as Miss 
Strachan in the use of plain language, 
nor did she go nearly as far as a woman 
normal school teacher went two. years 
ago in discussing the same subject be- 
fore a national conference of social 
workers in Cleveland. The latter re- 
ceived the rapt attention and commen- 
dation of her mixed audience, but Miss 
Strachan’s remarks brought out clearly 
that there are audiences and parts of 
the country not yet ready for such plain 
speaking. In the lobby afterwards a 
North Carolina superintendent said that 
while he himself was not shocked by 
the discussion it could not possibly be 
conducted in his home city. 

Those who objected to the introduc- 
tion of this study were inclined for the 
most part to regard instruction in sex 
matters as a duty of parents, though 
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some added doctors and teachers of Sun- 
day Schools. 

To children in the lower grades Presi- 
dent C. G. Pearse, of the Wisconsin 
State Normal School at Milwaukee, 
thought it necessary to give practically 
no instruction. They have little inter- 
est or curiosity in the matter, he said, 
so there is no need to call it to their 
attention. A better preventive of 
wrongdoing will be, he thought to cul- 
tivate in them positive ideals of right 
conduct. 

Even for older boys and girls, includ- 
ing those of high school grade, Mr. 
Pearse thought it better to emphasize 
chivalry and moral behavior. Individ- 
uals who have “gone wrong,” he said, 
should be given personal instruction and 
advice. This can best be done by the 
gymnasium instructor or the athletic 
coach. Such information as the number 
of people who through loose conduct be- 
come infected with disease, the number 
of babies born blind as a result of their 
parents’ misbehavior, and other facts 
of like nature can be imparted in this 
way at this time of life, he said. The 
time for scientific instruction in the re- 
productive functions is in college, said 
Mr. Pearse. 

“The madonna will stand as the si- 
lent teacher of purity throughout the 
ages,’ said.one speaker. 

But the arguments in the negative 
were not allowed to go unchallenged. 
In Joliet, Ill., the schools have been 
having classes in sex hygiene for several 
years and J. Stanley Brown, superin- 
tendent of Township High School of 
that city, told the educators at Rich- 
mond that even the parents, who oc- 
casionally come to the classes are glad 
to keep it in the course. 

“The history of the introduction of 
every new subject into the curriculum,” 
he said, “recounts a bitter struggle. Two 
generations ago when it was proposed 
to put physiology into the public schools 
of a great state, and to put into the 
equipment for such work a manikin, 
large numbers of teachers, many boards 
of education and the clergy at large 
declared that to do so would be to de- 
moralize our youth. 

“We have heard from this platform 
that our concern is with the mental, 
moral, and physical child. We have ap- 
plauded the statement that we send the 
whole boy and the whole girl to school. 
Sex hygiene certainly concerns the high- 
est welfare of the whole boy and the 
whole girl. 

“A trained man or woman is needed 
to teach it. Because you may not be 
trained to teach it is no reason to op- 
pose it. Nor is there any use for a text 


book. We do not teach much religion | 
or morality with a text book. 
“It is unfair to suppose that this sub- — 
ject shall be completely taught in one 
grade. Like our mathematics, it must 
be taught in small measure in four or 
five different grades, beginning with the © 
fifth or sixth and extending through the | 
ninth or tenth or further. Nor will the 
content of a fifth grade course in sex ; 
hygiene be the same as that of tenth | 
grade course, any more than such is the 
case with mathematics. In this way the 
knowledge accumulated is gradual, and - 
the necessity for it so apparent that the 
spasmodic and medieval opposition now | 
expressing itself will entirely disappear.” 


WO days later the following reso- 
lution was adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence: 
“RESOLVED, That we recognize fully | 
the importance of the proper teaching | 
of sex hygiene, but that we believe the | 
ideal place for giving such instruction | 
to be the home: that we believe the! — 
school should be willing and anxious to — 
help the home in this matter as best it | 
Caninir instruction in sex. hygiene is to 
be given in school by teachers specially | 
qualified for such work.” it 


S OCIAL workers who have heen priv- © 

ileged to sit on the side lines when | 
some community- whose industrial and 
social development has been left to | 
chance has been considering a proposal | 
to have itself surveyed would have felt | 
much at home at Richmond. A year © 
ago the advocates of comprehensive 
school surveys as a means of measuring 
the social and pedagogical efficiency of 
school systems had to fight for their 
ideas every inch of the way. They 
were met by the objection that there _ 
are no convenient yardsticks for appli- | 
cation to educational principles, or as. 
one man put it, “you can no more mea- 
sure the relation between teacher andi 
child than you can measure the divine” 
influence of a mother’s love.” 

But a victory was won when the Na | 
tional Council appointed a committee on a 
school efficiency to give encouragement — 
and advice to those planning or makin: 
school surveys. During the past ye 
members of this committee have pa 
ticipated in such investigations and whe va 
the committee made report at Richmond 
no time was spent in arguing their 
value. Attention was centered rather 
on their purpose and method. ; 

Yet not all of the school administra- 
tors of the country look with favor on 
exposing the sacred precincts of the 
class room to the vulgar light of re- 
search and tests of efficiency. It was 
in answer to this attitude that Edward 
C. Elliott, director of the course for 
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training teachers, University of Wis- 
eonsin, declared that while none of those 
present was a crook, charlatan, gambler, 
half-wit, or wholly incompetent, it was 
only because of the faith, hope and char- 
ity in the world that they were not all 
so regarded. 

“Throughout the country” he said, 
“there is a large resentment against our 
¢laims to achievement. Our education 
fas been conducted on faith. We need 
leadership in translating the truth about 
our educational work into terms that 
can be read by the father on the street 
and the mother in the home, for we 
must have the genuine and unsolicited 
confidence of all of our people in all of 
our schools.” 


QO vr educational systems are suffer- 
| ing for just such systematic effi- 
ciency studies as are revolutionizing the 
commercial and industrial worlds, said 
Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, of New- 
ton, Mass. At home Mr. Spaulding has 
been subjecting the expenditure of the 
school budget to much the same scrutiny 
which the thrifty housewife devotes to 
her limited income. He has discovered, 
tor example, that fifteen cents of every 
dollar goes for Latin and one mill for 
shop work. This discovery is important, 
he thinks, in that it shows the compara- 
tive valuation which Newton is putting 
on these two subjects. It compels an 
answer to the question: Is the price for 
this or that subject too high, and if so 
shall we buy less of it? 

At Richmond Mr. Spaulding likened. 
in one respect, education and potato 
culture: 

“We must determine the element of 
cost—the cost of seed, of plowing, fer- 
tilizing, cultivating, harvesting and mar- 
keting; we must compare these elements 
with like elements of cost in the pro- 
duction of different bushels of potatoes 
under different conditions. In this way 
‘we may locate and correct that part of 
the process that is unnecessarily expen- 
sive; but in thus seeking to reduce the 
expense to a minimum we are learning 
the most efficient principles of potato 
culture. Even so with the costs of edu- 
cational achievements; we must analyze 
and compare the elements of cost. Thus 
we may discover and eliminate waste.” 
_ But the discussion for the most part 
took for granted the value of surveys 
and advanced to the question, Who 
‘shall make them? Some answered that 
school officers should survey their own 
systems, while others argued for the 
services of outside educators competent 
to come into a community and examine 
impartially all the features of its school 
system. 

On this point the report of the com- 
mittee emphasized the desirability, es- 
‘pecially in large school systems, of per- 
manent bureaus or departments of spec- 
cial statistical information and special 
tests whereby the efficiency of the school 
System may be reviewed at all times. 
‘This, it was declared, would add needed 
‘important data and conclusions to the 
fteports and observations possible under 

e usual organization now existing. 
But the report declared that where the 
Superintendent or the law members of 
the school administration feel uncer- 


tainty with regard to any phase of the 
school work, it should be possible to em- 
ploy the services of competent persons 
who can supplement the regular obser- 
vation of the schools and confirm or 
modify the recommendations that are 
under consideration. 


HE mooted question, Shall voca- 

tional education and general educa- 
tion be taught in separate schools, with 
separate administration, or in the same 
schools under a unified administration, 
took an unusual turn in the debate be- 
tween David Snedden, commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, and W. C. 
Bagley, professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. 

The demand that vocational training 
be free from traditional courses of study 
and have separately administered class 
rooms of its own is usually made on the 
ground of expediency. The argument 
runs somewhat as follows: Our public 
schools are losing too many youths as 
soon as the compulsory age limit is 
reached. These boys and girls do not 
find in the present course of study the 
things they need in preparing for life. 
To recast the present system will be 
slow and costly. Let us quickly build 
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vocational schools in which they can be 
adequately trained for the work ahead o1 
them. And underlying this argument is 
often a distrust of the academically 
trained teacher’s ability to adapt his 
methods to instruction in vocational sub- 
jects. 

But the argument was pushed farther 
back by Mr. Snedden who has had ex- 
perience with separate vocational 
schools in his own state. There is a 
fundamental distinction in aim between 
vocational and liberal education, he said 
which calls for separate schools in which 
to teach them. He stated the distinc- 
tion thus: 

“Man stands, to the world about him 
in a two-fold relationship. He is a pro- 
ducer of utilities on the one hand, and 
on the other, for his own growth and 
development, he must utilize utilities 
That education which trains him to be 
a producer is vocational education 
That which trains him to be a good 
utilizer, in the social sense of that term. 
is liberal education. 

“Men specialize their efforts greatly 
in producing utilities. Men become re- 
spectively teachers, farmers, machinists 
novelists, scientific investigators, engi- 
neers, sailors, in their endeavors to find 
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This was one of the questions thrashed out by the public school superintendents 
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fields of service adapted to their powers, 
and the products of which are in social 
demand. 

“On the other hand, men as consum- 
ers, or utilizers, do not specialize to so 
great an extent. Given sufficient leisure 
and economic resources, each one of us 
seeks to utilize literature, art, music, his- 
tory, science, newspapers, the drama, 
and the various forms of service ren- 
dered by those who minister to us in 
providing medical knowledge, means of 
travel, food stuffs, clothing, shelter and 
protection: In each of these directions, 
capacities for right utilization can be 
refined, elevated and socialized.” 

For example, he said, it is in their 
capacity as utilizers whose standards of 
consumption need to be raised that many 
people in: Richmond make it profitable 
for local newspapers to print the ad- 
vertisements of quack doctors and.-pat- 
ent remedies. 

From this distinctiohi in aim» Mr. 
Snedden argued that “the pedagogical 
methods of approach to the two types of 
education must be fundamentally 
unlike.’ Since the controlling purpose, 
pedagogically, of vocational education is 
to produce definite-forms of skill and 
power, its pedagogical methods must in- 
volve concentration, painstaking appli- 
cation to detail and continuity of pur- 
pose. These are quite unlike the meth- 
ods suited, in the main, to liberal edu- 
cation, the controlling purpose of much 
of which is not to produce skill or highly 
organized and definite knowledge, but 
to expand intellectual experience, to 
provide for deeper’ appreciation of the 
social inheritance, and to refine tastes 
and create intellectual interests of var- 
ious kinds. 

From these differences in aim and 
method Mr. .Snedden concluded that 
there must be separateness of organiza- 
tion and administration. “The voca- 
tional school,” he said, “must be in a 
position to go constantly to the world of 
economic activity, in order. to derive 
clear knowledge of the purposes which 
should control it. It should be gov- 
erned by, or possess an advisory com- 
mittee containing, men who are inti- 
mately identified with the occupation for 
which it trains, both as employers and 
employes. The vocational school should 
divest itself as completely as possible of 
the academic atmosphere, and should re- 
produce as fully as possible the atmos- 
phere of economic endeavor in the field 
for which it trains.” 

The separate organization of voca- 
tional schools today need not, Mr. Sned- 
den declared, prevent their ultimate uni- 
fication with schools of liberal educa- 
tion. Indeed it might be well even now, 
he said, for the superintendent in a city 
to have under him an assistant super- 
intendent giving his entire time to voca- 
tional schools, the superintendent and the 
board of education being the unifying 
force at present. 


Me BAGLEY sharply challenged what 

he called Mr. Snedden’s “produc- 
tion-consumption theory.” These are con- 
venient abstractions, he said, made by 
the economist for the same purpose that 
other abstractions are made by other 
scientists, namely, to promote clear 


thinking with reference to specific prob- 
lems. The terms “matter” and “mo- 
tion”, he said, can be made to cover the 
universe; organic life can be reduced to 
“nutrition” and “reproduction”; “nor- 
mal” and “abnormal”, “healthful” and 
“pathological”, “sane” and “insane”’— 


each of these pairs can be used to sep- 


arate the human species into two ‘great 
varieties. Each of these pairs of techni- 
cal abstractions is useful, he admitted, 
in solving specific problems, but should 
not be applied beyond the limits of 
those problems. 

Practical difficulties also, said Mr. 
Bagley, beset the application of this 
doctrine. There is no sharp distinction, 
he declared, between a man as a pro- 
ducer and as a consumer. To quote: 

“Tn his vocational life, he is utilizing 
the skill that he has' learned from others, 
or developed for himself; he is utilizing 
the tools that others have invented; he 
is utilizing the principles and rules of 
procedure that have come to him from 
the past experience of his fellow work- 
ers; he is utilizing’ the ideals, the stand- 
ards, and the tastes that the race has 
wrought out of its long experience. 
What phase of education is to be re- 
sponsible for the inculcation of the 
skills, tools, principles, ideals, stand- 
ards and tastes which he utilizes as a 
producer? Obviously both his voca- 
tional education and his so-called liberal 
education will contribute each its own 
share. Is a man who is consuming lit- 
erature and art adding to his vocational 
efficiency? Certainly if he is not gain- 
ing new strength, new standards, new 
enthusiasms for his daily work, his rec- 
reative activities are a _ pretty costly 
luxury.” ; 

Certain fundamental activities of life 
said Mr. Bagley, defy satisfactory clas- 
sification as either predominantly pro- 
ductive or predominantly consumptive. 
The good citizen and the housewife are 
producer and consumer at the same 
time, he said, and their activities in the 
two capacities are so interwoven that 
any attempt to separate them leads to 
hopeless confusion. 

A distinction of a different sort, he 
said, made greater appeal to him. » Lib- 
eral education aims to make the indi- 
vidual adaptable to changing conditions. 
Vocational or specific education pre- 
pares for situations that can be pre- 
dicted with reasonable certainty. Lib- 
eral education deals rather with explan- 
atory principles and aims to make pos- 
sible a rational control over new situa- 
tions, the precise nature of which can- 
not be foreseen but which are sure to 


arise in the life of every man. The 
aim of liberal education is “to furnish 
the individual standards of value, 


through which he can view his prob- 
lems in their proper proportions, not 
distorted by local, selfish, sectional or 
partisan points of view. It will rid his 
mind of the fallacy of the immediate.” 

From this distinction Mr. Bagley at- 
tacked Mr. Snedden’s conclusion that 
each form of education should have its 
own schools and administration. If his 
own analysis‘is correct, he said, all 
forms of education are intimately con- 
nected and correlated. Every curricu- 
lum should represent in a fair propor- 


‘continuation schools be made compul- | 


assumption of social responsibility 
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tion each of these distinctive types. 

A still further argument against sep- 
arate vocational schools, he declared, 
lay in the social stratification which | 
would result, with its tendency to make 
more rigid the existence of a boogie 
proletariat. 


‘THE following resolution, adopted | 
by the Department of Superintend-_ 
ence, made no specific reference to the | 
question of dual or unit control: 
“RESOLVED, That we indorse the move- | 
ment to establish and support vocation- 
al schools for pupils over fourteen 
years of age; that we urge the special | 
preparation of teachers for this voca- 
tional work; that we encourage: the ‘es- 
tablishment of continuation schools for | 
boys and girls between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen years who have en- 
tered voektional life; that we Aloe ‘ 
mend‘that the attendance upon these 


sory for such boys and girls between the) 
ages of fourteen and sixteen.” 


WitH these challenges to educators: 

from educators came a challenge 
from another field, a challenge to the - 
consciences and understanding "OE school 
men. Once it would have been thought 
that the class room had little to do with © 
crime, less with disease and nothing at _ 
all with poverty. But the changed intl 
of view was put in no uncertain terms 
by Edward T. Devine, director of the 


declaring that the persistent problem 
of social economy are poverty, disea 
and crime, and that the convention 
remedies for these, namely, relief, med 
cine, and jails, do not cure, Mr. Devine 
said in part: | 

“The moral of this statement is ob- 
vious. The omnipresent local soci 
economist is the school. For what do w 
mean by social economy but the logic 
projection in many directions of the in# 
fluences which center or should center in 
the school? Social economy as I u 
derstand it is community housekeeping, 
It is not a_ distinct branch of human 
knowledge, like astronomy, but some-— 
thing far more ambitious, viz., the or- 
ganization of knowledge for the common 
good. Its end is practical, viz., the util 
ization ‘of whatever is usable in thai 
which the student gets from history ané 
literature and science, from disciplinary 
studies and from cultural studies, to en- 
rich his civic life, to insure his becom 
ing a contributor to social welfare in 
stead of its debtor, to make him less 4 
parasite and more a creator of social 
values. j 

“The school itself is the natural or 
ganizer of the knowledge which it im 
parts. If the organization of knowle 
for the common good does not take pla 
coincidently with its acquisition, it doe 
not take place at all, or at least onl 
painfully and at excessive cost. T! 


poverty, disease, and crime clearly 
volves the transformation of the scho 
into the foremost instrument of socié 
economy. This is not merely to tack 
new label on an institution already su: 
ficiently belabelled. On the contrary, 
means something. And what it meat 
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; 

Ss, first, a different training of teachers, 
second, a new curriculum, and third, 
“more vital and diversified contacts be- 
tween the school and the adult com- 
munity. 

“The first demand is that teachers, 
who are the most numerous of all the 
regiments of social workers and in the 
vanguard, shall become more effective 
as social workers, more conscious of 
this their high calling, better prepared 
for this, the greatest, as I believe, of 
their great opportunities. Teachers are 
teachable; but they have approached 
their tasks from the public school sys- 
tem direct or from the normal school, 
-and have not yet fully caught the new 
social spirit which is in the. air. 

“If the larger social task of the teach- 
er could be more clearly formulated, if 
‘before coming into the school room the 
teacher were to learn some of the ele- 
mentary facts about social conditions, 
about the death rate and what the things 
‘are that raise and lower it, about ju- 
venile and adult crime and what the un- 
derlying causes of it are, about poverty, 
‘industrial inefficiency, casual labor and 
unemployment and their cause, the rela- 
‘tion of physical defects to mentality, 
and of under nourishment to physical 
defect, about the principles and methods 
of family rehabilitation and child wel- 
fare, if in short they could take an ex- 
tended course in one of the schools of 
philanthropy, then we might hold them 
to a more useful service on this side of 
their work. The more practicable 
means, I presume, to this end is the in- 
troduction of brief courses in social 
work in the high school, college, and 
normal school. Teachers cannot culti- 
vate the civic spirit, economic efficiency, 
and physical well-being unless they know 
what they are, unless they have a genu- 
ine interest in them and an enthusiasm 
for imparting that interest and knowl- 
edge, unless they are in effect social 
workers and citizens. ° 

“The second demand relates. to the 
curriculum. The social economist holds 
that the prevention of poverty, disease, 
and crime is the first, elementary, funda- 
mental obligation of a public school sys- 
tem. His demand for a re-examination 
of the curriculum in the light of this 
primary obligation is radical and insist- 
ent. It is not to be put off by any plea 
of a crowded course of study or conflict- 
ing demands from other quarters. It 
is not a class demand, or a fad and 
fancy, or an external pressure such as 
might come from a university or from 
commerce or industry. It is simply a 
formulation of a universal social need, 
of a vital condition of social health and 
progress, nay, in the last analysis, of so- 
cial existence. If the three R’s, or his- 
tory, geography and pure science, in- 
terfere with accomplishing the end we 
are here considering, then they must be 
cut out or circumscribed as cheerfully as 
we would spare the latest novelty of 
them all. But the fact is that the dis- 
ciplinary studies and human interest 
studies are useful in developing an ap- 
preciation of economic values, which is 
the cure for poverty, respect for the 
‘rights of others, which is the cure for 
crime, and respect for one’s own health, 
the cure for disease, 


“Our third demand is for more var- 
ied and more vital contacts between the 
school and the community; and while 
this may take many forms, such as the 
use of the school plant for civic pur- 
poses, and the development of vocation- 
al guidance as a part of the school sys- 
tem, what I have chiefly in mind is the 
personal leadership of the superintend- 
ent of schools in specific social move- 
ments, such as those for improved hous- 
ing and for the prevention of disease, 
for rational recreation of young men 
and women and adults, the enforcement 
of child labor laws, and measures for 
the protection of women in industry, 
and for the more rational treatment of 
criminals. In every town and every 
countryside there is need for organized 
social work, and the most natural in- 
itiator, counsellor, and promotor of such 
social work I believe to be the official 
head of the school system. 

“So if there is any bad social condi- 
tion—such as an alley problem, a high 
infant death rate, congestion of popula- 
tion, immoral and notoriously dangerous 
places of amusement, a corrupt and in- 
efficient civil service, an unspeakable 
jail or workhouse or above all men and 
women unemployed because they are 
inefiicient—the superintendent or prin- 
cipal of schools has no right to an easy 
conscience. From the very nature of 
the case the leader of the schools has 
no private life. His personal conscience 
has perforce become a social conscience. 
With the welfare of the children on his 
conscience, by contract, he carries there 
also, by implicit understanding, the con- 
ditions which affect that welfare. 

“Tt has occurred to me that it would 
be an excellent thing for every superin- 
tendent of schools to be tempted at least 
once in his life to become a thorough- 
going radical revolutionist. I do not 
know that I should want him to yield to 
the temptation. If he can summon 
forces of equilibrium, reassurances that 
conservative progress is to be preferred, 
so much the better; but no man who 
ever faced squarely the evidences to the 
contrary, who has felt the sickening, un- 
human misery which disease, unemploy- 
ment, or even more inefficiency bring in 
their train, felt them until his soul re- 
volts angrily against the civilization of 
which they are the seamy side, will fail 
to understand the plea for such fur- 
ther transformation of the schools as 
will make them mighty engines of so- 
cial improvement.” 

\ X JHAT THE ‘‘MOVIES”’ 
TO THE CHILDREN 

“WHAT KIND of motion pictures 
do you like best and why?” was put re- 
cently to over 2,000 school children of 
the grammar grades in Providence, R. I. 
The question was given them in school 
and their answers were taken before they 
had opportunity to consult anyone out- 
side. Out of 2364 children, only 156 de- 
clared that they do not go to the “mov- 
ies.” One youngster wrote: “I go 156 
times a year and I wouldn’t miss a Sat- 
urday.” 

The following classification of likes 


and dislikes was made by Mrs. Dwight 
K. Bartlett, who conducted the investi- 
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gation for the Rhode Island State Con- 
gress of Mothers: 


To- 

Grade 5 6 7 8 tals 
Coniedy:auee che 2202 85 90 99 100 364 
Western or cow- 

Boys oan seh ay 192 211 186 146 735 
Educational ...... 95 183 317 312 907 
DDraineweeteces hase 25 34 36 44 139 
Do not attend..... 20 44 47 45 156 
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The investigation was made to see 
what light it would throw on the desir- 
ability of censoring moving pictures in 
Rhode Island. In the higher grades 
there was a decided preference for edu- 
cational films in the lower grades for 
pictures of the western or cowboy type. 
The latter, however, have many devotees 
in the higher grades also. Many of these 
combine, Mrs. Bartlett says, the com- 
mendable characteristics of loyalty, 
bravery, willingness to forgive wrongs 
and to care for the weak with such mel- 
odramatic features as carousing, gam- 
bling and killing. 

One boy preferred pictures of this type 
because “they are exciting and interest- 
ing and I forget everything.’ Another, 
child, after declaring his preference for 
“calm moving pictures about cowboys, 
Indians and other historical things,’ 
makes this comment: “A child of my 
age [grade 6B] that goes in and sees 
exciting, pictures comes out excited and 
starts playing what we saw and becomes 
wild.” Another says: “Western pic- 
tures sometimes make youths go out 
West to become cowboys and. run away 
from home.” 

That some of the pictures exert an un- 
wholesome influence is indicated, Mrs. 
Bartlett thinks, by the following answers: 
“I like where men has a wife and three 
children and the wife has a fellow.” 
“T like where the husbun’s go an play 
pool and then when there mony is gone 
they go home and take their wife jewels 
and leive them and never come back 
again.” One boy gives as his preference 
the moving picture about “Harry K. 
Thaw, who got put in prison on account 
of murder.” 

Preferences for educational films were 
explained by such answers as these: “Be- 
cause when we study our history we have 
a clear picture of what we are talking 
about.” “Because you can learn quicker 
from moving pictures than from books.” 
“Tf schools had moving pictures about 
their lessons the children would pay a 
great deal more attention than to books.” 
“Because it helps me and I can pass 
through my grade.” 

Italian, Portuguese and Armenian chil- 
dren were included in those who answer- 
ed the question. ~“ A pathetic note was 
added in-the answer of a chap who ex- 
pressing a preference for comedy, wrote: 
“If a person goes to a show he goes to 
laugh, and not to cry, for he has so 
many troubles at his home.” 

“T don’t like love pictures, they are 
silly,’ was the usual comment of the 
boys on amorous scenes. Many girls, 
however, agreed with the one who wrote: 
“T like love making pictures best. It is 
exciting when two men want to marry 
the same girl.” 
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THE LIFE OF THE DAY—BY CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


[os CHURCH FORUM, A MEANS OF INTERPRETING 


SECRETARY, UNIVERSALIST SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 


This article is of special signifi- 
cance since the Universalist 
endorsed the church 


churches 
forum at the convention held im 
Chicago last fall—Eb. 


It is platitudinous to say that the 
church should take a zealous and active 
part in the process of social reconstruc- 
tion. The great need of the church of 
today is not so much a general agita- 
tion as it is a definite program which 
will appeal to both church and com- 
munity as feasible and mutually helpful. 

Among many suggestions which have 
been made within the last few years, 
few have proven more wise or more 
workable than the Sunday evening 
forum. It is a movement for the pre- 
sentation and discussion of the ethical 
aspects of great contemporary problems 
of social life by experts, from the plat- 
forms of the churches. Several success- 
ful forums are in active operation in 
cities and villages, and the movement is 
developing: swiftly. It is commended to 
the churches as one of the immediate, 
practical services which they can render 
to the community; a service which will 
both enrich themselves and others. 

The great majority of American com- 
munities have as yet no common social 
center. The divisive interests of race, 
industrial classes and political party, are 
still too strong to allow the fusion of 
all into one common life. This is re- 
grettable, but it is the fact. 

Meantime, while the leaven is work- 
ing, the church remains in many com- 
munities one of the most common in- 
terests. Despite what is said of it in 
exceptional cases, it is one of the most 
democratic institutions in the country 
for adults, and it can be successfully 
used to foster a knowledge of our com- 
mon social problems, and to promote the 
common life. The forum idea makes 
it possible to utilize to a fuller extent 
than heretofore the existing institution 
of the church as a common center of 
education and influence. 

Before any visible sign of change in 
the existing order can take place there 
must be a slow antecedent process of 
education and information. Every re- 
form must ultimately depend for its 
effective consummation upon an enlight- 
ened public opinion. The social expert 
proposes, but the average man disposes. 
One of the obvious duties and oppor- 
tunities of the church of today is to so 
inform and educate its people on social 
questions that they will become more 
sensitive to the need of reform and 
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more sympathetic toward change. The 
church can become tremendously influ- 
ential in preparing the soil of the com- 
mon mind for the seed of social progress, 
for it reaches large numbers of men, 
women and children who are not reach- 
ed by other social institutions. The 
forum is an effective instrument for 
breaking down narrow individualism and 
broadening the outlook. The value of 
this educative contribution ought not 
be underestimated, for it is basic. It 
paves the way for more dramatic things. 
The forum is also valuable to the 
community because, being held in a 
church, the discussion of burning eco- 
nomic and social questions is raised 
upon a high plane, removed from the 
passions and distortions incident to the 
class-conscious discussions of the street. 
Anyone who attends labor unions, 
strike agitations or who listens to soap- 
box propaganda must be struck with the 
narrowness and selfishness which blind 
men to the larger interests of the whole 
social order. One of the acute maladies 
of the time is the abundance of ignor- 
ant, passionate, and unsafe leadership. 
This same onlooker must also be deeply 
impressed with the need of some non- 
partisan ethical platform for the sym- 
pathetic and just presentation of the 
problems which are agitating us. The 
various reform movements of the day 
are full of humanism and idealism when 
presented by high-minded men. 


There are few deeper needs than a 


safe yet progressive social leadership. It 
is the function of the forum to gain 
for the church some degree of this lead- 
ership by the employment of experts and 
recognized leaders who can interpret 
social movements in terms of ethical 
life and who can speak with an author- 
ity recognized on all sides and by all 
classes. The average minister cannot 


speak with authority on many social and _ | 
economic questions because the field of 


knowledge has become too great and 


complicated for one man to master. | 
When he attempts to speak on burning | 
issues of local import he is frequently | 


accused of partisanship; persecution fol- 


lows and sometimes his value as a com- | 


munity or religious leader is thereby 
seriously impaired. 


The church which opens its platform | 
for the public forum, and employs so- | | 


cial experts renders a great and needed 
service by establishing an ethical lead- 
ership. 
the social question in the mind of the 
public, and it helps to unify the classes 


by providing a common ground of jus- | 


tice where both can meet. 
The reflex effect of this movement 
upon the church is notable in that it 


helps to establish a new authority and) 
power for itself. It will teach the work- 


ing classes that the church is not muz- 
zled by capitalists and that it has not 
lost its backbone. 
ploying class that the church does not 


exist as the bulwark and conservator — 


of the existing order simplv because it 
is the existing order. Through the 
forum the church will begin to assume 


A PLEDGE OF THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


By REV. CHARLES S. MEDBURY 
University Church of Christ, Des Moines, Iowa 


j O this day that is mine, my country’s and my God’s, I dedicate my all. My 
talents. every one, shall be held subject to the sight draft of the emer- 


gencies of others. 


I will enlarge my soul by love for those from whom I find myself recoiling. 
No man shall ever feel his color or his caste in my presence, for within my 


heart of hearts there shall be no consciousness of it. 
shall find in me a friend, the woman, down, a helper. 
those falling shall have my trust that they may still stand. 


The man who has fallen 
But more than this, 


No name shall ever pass my lips that hurts another in things of face, form, 


station or estate. 


spirit. 
vert it. 
to despoil. 


; My own weaknesses, foibles, sins, shall chasten speech and 
My life shall be a dedicated thing. 


The vandal hands of lust and hate and greed shall not be permitted 


I shall count it desecration to per- 


And thus I resolve, not because I am good, but that I want to be; not 


given for the many. 


because I am strong, but that I fear weakness; not that I feel above others, 
but that with all my soul IT long to be of humankind both helped and helper. 

So do I dedicate my days. So do I set apart my culture. So do I receive 
but to give again to others. So do I press humbly into the presence of the 
sacrificial Son of Man, crying out in eager consecration, Let me follow Thee, 
Master, wherever the world still needs ministry, wherever life is still to be 
Help me, Thou whose manger cradle brought democracy 
to light, to meet in my own worth democracy’s final test, and to my own great 
day to be true. 
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It helps to unify religion and — 


It will teach the em- © 
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‘its rightful place as an authoritative 
‘instrument for bringing in the reign of 
‘righteousness and justice. An increas- 
ing number of people will look to it as 
the interpreter of the bewildering social 
problems of modern life. 

Such a movement will gain the hearty 
<0-operation and active. support of the 
progressive press, and thus greatly dif- 
fuse the influence of the church beyond 
the limits of its own congregation to 
an ever-widening circle. The ultimate 
effect of this co-operation ought to be 
the education of the community to the 
point where it will take over this forum 
as one of its official activities. Such a 
consummation would be the greatest 


contribution which the church could 
make toward the common social life. 


'. Of course the forum idea will meet 


with the current stupid objection that 
it is not spiritual or religious enough. 
The objection is obviously untrue. The 
person who cannot see the spirituality 
of child labor laws, living wages or 
eugenics is himself not spiritual enough. 
The one who cannot see the religious 
implications of better housing, city 
planning or anti-tuberculosis campaigns 
is not sufficiently religious. 

It is the function of the church to 
interpret the life of today in terms of 
spirit, and thus save us from the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 


HE EFFECT OF MINISTERIAL VIVISECTION IN OHIO 


—BY WILLARD D. PRICE 


“Not UNTIL a church has at 
least one hundred members does it have 
an even chance to survive.” 

“The first charge against country 
churches is the charge of ministerial vi- 
visection. Only 4 per cent of these 
country churches have resident pastors 
who serve one church each on full 
time.” 

These are two of the findings of the 
Rural Life Survey conducted in Ohio by 
the Presbyterian church. A group of 
educators, church workers and clergy- 
‘men of various church affiliations acted 
as an advisory council. The survey cov- 
ered all denominations. The purpose 

was not to bear out any particular thesis 
with regard to rural needs but merely to 
arrive at the facts. 

Nineteen counties containing 1,515 
churches were surveyed. Of these 
churches it was found that less than one- 
third are growing. The remaining two- 
thirds are either standing still or are 
dying. The farmers’ church is the crux 
of the problem. Of the “town churches” 
approximately six out of ten are grow- 
ing. Of the farmers’ churches not quite 

three out of ten are growing. 

The primary fault, in the opinion of 
the investigators, is that of ministerial 
vivisection. One minister divided 
among several churches cannot do full 
justice to any part of his work. Only 6 
per cent of all the country churches 

are found to have undivided ministers! 
Only 26 per cent have as much of a 
minister as one-half, 23 per cent have 
only one-third of a minister, 27 per cent 
have only one-fourth, 14 per cent have 
only one-fifth, 5 per cent have only one- 
sixth, “while one poor minister was 
found who was manfully striving to 
serve the needs of seven different 
churches scattered all over a county. In 
123 consecutive days he had preached 
119 times in a vain effort to fill a place 

seven times too large for one man.” 

The ordinary township has a number 
of these fractional ministers of various 

_denominations—men who give only a 
small part of their time to that particu- 
“lar township. The full time of one resi- 
‘dent pastor would be worth more to a 
community than the part time of many 
ministers. It would mean the difference 
“between concentrated effort and_ scat- 
tered effort, focused interest and diffused 
interest, thorough familiarity with the 
* 


+ 
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field and casual acquaintance with it. 

“A fourth of each of four ministers 
does not mean a whole minister in work- 
ing efficiency, though it means a whole 
salary. It would not cost as much to 
put in each of these communities one 
strong church with a resident pastor 
serving it on full time, who would be 
able to do far more than the whole num- 
ber of ministers who can each spend but 
a small part of the time with each 
church.” 

A small church is a dying proposi- 
tion, it is found. To multiply the num- 
ber of small churches means simply to 
multiply the number of church failures. 
Pioneer conditions do not prevail in 
Ohio. There are few rapidly growing 
communities where a church may start 
in embryonic form and grow up with 
the community. In a static rural society 
such as that of Ohio ifea church cannot 
show at least one hundred members, its 
chances of life and growth are very 


small. There is momentum in large 
numbers. “To him that hath shall be 
given.” 


The organization of farmers’ clubs is 
strongly recommended. Some such 
method is necessary to interest the ten- 
ant farmer—who unwittingly constitutes 
one of the most acute problems of the 
country church. The tenant farmer 
does not expect to remain long in the 
community. Therefore, he does not 
ally himself with any church unless he 
is specially sought. A club for the dis- 
cussion of farming methods and com- 
munity matters as well as practical re- 
ligious themes might be an entering 
wedge into the interest of the tenant 
farmer. 

It is also urged that pastors be lo- 
cated alongside the consolidated country 
schools. In the near future Ohio will 
doubtless very extensively consolidate 
its rural schools... The _ school-going 
habit will build up a village, often a 
town, around the school plant. The 
church nearest that school will be at 
the heart of things and will have a fair 
chance for growth. 

“The denomination which places 
churches systematically alongside con- 
solidated schools and builds parsonages 
for its ministers by these schools will 
grow in the country.” 

The report of this survey, entitled 
Church Growth and Decline in Ohio, 


a pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
filled with interesting facts and striking 
diagrams, may be secured from the De- 
partment of Church and Country Life 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth ave., New York city. 


CANADIAN INTER-DENOMINA- 
TIONAL SURVEY 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN, is one 
of the last cities to fall in line in the 
rapidly spreading social survey move: 
ment. In a forty-eight page pamphlet. 
put out jointly by the social service de- 
partments of the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches of Canada, the find- 
ings of a survey, just completed, are 
summed up. The work was under the 
direction of J. S. Woodsworth. 

The survey is called “preliminary and 
general,” evidently because intended to 
stimulate more extensive studies later 
and because it covers a number of socia) 
problems rather than singling out one 
particular matter for study. The report 
is divided into fourteen main sections: 
the field, municipal administration, pub- 
lic health, housing, industrial conditions. 
education, recreation, hospitality, social] 
life, delinquency, dependency, church 
life, the east side, and social centers. 

It is interesting to find this growing 
young city of the Canadian Northwest 
in step with such current social progress 
as is indicated by its playgrounds, school 
nurse, dental and medical school clinics. 
child welfare nurse, baby clinic and by a 
health department making inspections 
upon its own initiative and not upon 
complaints only. 

But Regina also has her needs. A 
better housing and building code; more 
vocational education; facilities for 
teaching immigrants; wider use of the 
school plant; better regulation of com- 
mercial amusements, especially the 
dance hall; a juvenile court and deten- 
tion home and adult probation and pa- 
role work are a few of these. Wages 
are high, due to the rapid growth of 
the city and the comparative shortage 
in labor supply, but rents are also high 
and the cost of food stuffs has increased 
12 per cent within the past two years. 

For the most part the report states 
facts only; its usefulness would doubt- 
less be increased by more attention to 
interpretation. At the same time this 
help to citizens in knowing their city 
will undoubtedly mean much in crystal- 
lizing public opinion on some of the 
needs of this rapidly growing city which 
has been increasing in population sev- 
eral hundred per cent every five years. 


HOME DEDICATED TO HUMAN 
SERVICE 


AFTER THE GREAT Chicago fire, 
one of the many families which had fled 
from the flames that consumed their 
dwellings, returned to rebuild its house. 
Surrounded by the ashes of the old 
homestead and by the foundation walls 
of the new home, this family laid its 
corner-stone with simple religious dedi- 
cation, consecrating the house to what 
they themselves had been dedicated— 
the service of God and their fellow man 

To “take the stranger in” has been 
one of the dedicatory purposes which 
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this house has fulfilled all these years, 
When the neighborhood of this family’s 
church filled up with lodgers and board- 
ers the houses of its former neighbors, 
the sons ot this house went about among 
the young men of their age to invite 
them to come with them to the evening 
service and afterward to break bread 
with them at home where their moth- 
ers’ welcome was assured, Some of 
these young fellows were quite overcome 
and could not restrain their feelings at 
finding themselves within a family circle 
for the first and only time in their years 
of residence in Chicago. The extension 
of this considerate hospitality at times 
took in a whole stranger family, home- 
sick for’ its old home, as when a pro- 
fessor’s household was invited to spend 
its first Thanksgiving in the big strange 
city at the hearthstone and family board 
within this charmed circle. 

That home was also the source and 
center of co-operation in such city-wide 
and world-wide movements as those of 
the sanitary and Christian commissions 
during the Civil War, the development 
of great libraries through the Newberry 
and Crerar'endowments, the founding of 
the Field Museum of National History, 
the extension’ of church and charity 
work among the poor, the resourceful 
immigrants, the outlying districts and 
the crowded centers of the rapidly grow- 
ing city.’ Here too the world movement 
of Christianity in foreign lands found 
its interpreters, promoters and support- 
ers. Forth from this home a daughter 
went to a commanding position in the 
educational work abroad. Back to it 
came the missionaries on furlough to 
share its inspiration and fellowship. 
The young life of a noble son was cut 
short in serving his country in the 
Philippines. 

And so when the father and founder 
of this house, Eliphalet Wickes Blatch- 
ford, rounded out his nobly consistent 
business career and Christian life at a 
ripe old age fellow citizens not only of 
Chicago, but of the world, rose up to call 
his life and memory blessed. 

Nothing is more needed everywhere 
than such an investment of family life 
and home equipment in public service 
and no investment yields such a return 
either to the public or the home. Both 
the foreign missionary fields abroad and 
the social settlement work at home attest 
this experience. 


SELFISH PRAYER TURNED AL- 
TRUISTIC’ 


Ou, Lorp, I am a humble wom- 
an, a mother who has faithfully toiled 
to do everything a mother should. I 
have not aspired for recognition outside 
my home, nor have I sought any public 
honor. I, have only cared for my home 
and my children. 

I looked forward to the coming of 
my children with joy. I tried to pre- 
pare myself mentally, physically and 
spiritually to be a good mother. While 


*At the close of her address on The 
Duty of Christian Women toward Govern- 
ment Questions delivered at the annual day 
of prayer for home and foreign missions 
held under the auspices of the Interde- 
__nominational Committee of the Central 
West in Chicago last January, Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch offered this prayer. 


I kept them in my arms, while they 
played about my knee, their interest was 
uppermost. Even while they slept ,I 
studied concerning their care, so that 
their training might be wisely given. 

Now, oh Lord, I can say in good con- 
science I have never knowingly neglect- 
ed them and they are as pure and healthy 
and normal as when Thou didst send 
them to me. If only I could keep them 
in the safe shelter of my arms then my 
heart would be freed from the great 
burden which now oppresses me. 

But as they have grown in body and 
mind they now are obliged to leave this 
security. for the unknown dangers of 
the school. I have done what I could. 
Who but Thou canst now protect them? 
Thou alone canst work the miracle 
which can save their souls and bodies. 

Make the motormen on the swiftly 
moving cars be watchful when my little 
ones go by. Make the chauffeur, out on 
his joy ride, slacken up when my-chil- 
dren cross the street. Momentarily 
blind the eyes of my little ones when 
they pass billboards covered with vulgar 
posters. 

Close their ears to blasphemy and in- 
decency; make safe for them, rotten 
sidewalks and sewerage filled ditches, 
so my darlings may pass along unharm- 
ed. 

Oh, Father of all, follow my children 
into the ill lighted, poorly ventilated, 
over-crowded school room; save their 
eyes from being injured as other chil- 
dren’s are; direct some streams of fresh 
air to the needy lungs of my children. 
Keep their brains clear for study in the 
midst of others stupefied by lack of air. 
Save them from the contagious diseases 
and vermin brought to school by other 
children ill safeguarded. Why cannot 
there be medical inspection of all those 
who sit near or play with my own? 

I have taught my children to be 
dainty and refined in all their personal 
habits. Do not let them be corrupted 
by vicious children. Let no one dis- 
tribute indecent literature to them. 

I dread, too, their danger to disease 
from foul expectorations in buildings 
and on sidewalks. Save them from 
tubercular infection. 

I used to make their dainty white 
clothing, and knew it was sanitary, but 
now they need things prepared by more 
skillful fingers, Oh, Lord, watch over 
the sweatshops where my little ones’ 
coats are made. If poorly paid, diseased 
workers sew there, miraculously steri- 
lize every garment which comes to me 
for my little ones. If wretched fac- 
tory help make many other things, I 
pray that some divine alchemy may 
safeguard all which comes to my chil- 
dren. ’ 

They are yet so young and weak, they 
cannot resist the child abductor, and my 
heart is wrung with anguish for fear 
the mild punishments meted out to other 
child thieves may encourage one to 
steal mine. Oh, keep these of mine. 

I even fear now about their food. 
Other children eat adulterated food, 
poisonously colored candy, embalmed 
meats, ptomaine poisoned canned goods, 
and cold storage fowls; they drink 
water infected. with typhoid germs; 
they breathe air from decaying garbage 


“be saved from all these imminent perils? | 


. | 
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in alleys; are stung by disease-laden 
flies and mosquitoes, and they die. Ij) 


How can my daughter be saved from the’ 
white slave traffic; how can my son} 
be kept from the corruption of the|) 
saloon, the gambling hell and _ the) 
brothel? These evils are thick in} 
many great cities. Send guardian} 
angels by their side each hour, oh Lord, | 
for I their mother can do so little; I can | 
only pray. | 

I dread for my son the corruption of } 
some kinds of business life; the grafte 
in politics and private immorality. 1} 
grieve over the possibility of my daugh-}) 
ter’s marriage to a cruel, unfair, stingy, | 
domineering, wicked or unchaste man. | 

No matter how old these childreg) 
may grow, dear Lord, they will still be 
mine, and are they not Thine, Thine to] 


I have great anxiety for the ome 


Miraculous divine power alone can | 
now help them, for I cannot do more. | 
Surely I ask but little, these two to be 
cared for, no great number among the 
many. I am not ambitious but for my | 
own and their best welfare. F 

Grant me this boon. Will not the | 
prayer of this importunate mother bring } 
miraculous help? Thou hast promised 
that when I ask I shall receive. Can 
not have an answer so that my agonized 
soul may find peace? Can I not find ir 
Thy Holy Word some assurance of 
help? “The voice of Rachel weeping 
for her children,” I remember, and is i 
possible there are other mothers pray- 
ing this same prayer for protection 
each for her own? “No man liveth t 
himself,” I read, and does it mean thai 
all children have their fate bound 
with mine? Are others as dear to 
Thee? Thou wilt do no miracles for a | 
few when human agencies can do for 
many? a 

How can I do this? All this means ~ 
changing many unjust laws and ordin 
ances, and then enforcing them. 
with the matter of law I have no pow 
er. I am helpless. I am a woman, | 

What precious verse can guide me 
Wilt Thou send no flash of light to il 
lumine my sorrowing perplexity? Whe 
Moses was distracted with doubt an 
modesty, God asked him, “What is tha 
in thy hand?” Is there some weapot 
near at hand for me which I can seiz 
to safeguard all children, my own in 
cluded? Is there a weapon for th 
hand of every other troubled mother 
What but the ballot can do these thing: 
for all which I now have prayed The 
to do for mine? ia 

Yes, Lord, I hear Thy voice. Thor 
wouldst save all through us Thy sery 
ants. Thou wouldst use our ballots t 
make safe conditions for all Thy littl 
ones. . 

If the ballot is what we now nee¢ 
give us the complete ballot. Put it ir 
to our hands in so startling and miracu 
lous a manner that scoffers may undet 
stand. 

I pray now for the ballot. I am 
praying woman and ask this. gift fro 
Thee. Why does it not come quickly 

I read again, “Why criest Thou unt 
me? Speak to the children of Israel th 
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hey go forward.” And does that mean 
hat we must move ahead ourselves and 
hus get the ballot; that we must work 
or what we need instead of lazily pray- 
ng to have blessings dropped into our 
ffortless hands? We must work out 
yur own Salvation. 

Forgive my laziness, my ignorance, 
ny selfishness. We mothers must work 

well as pray. I am no longer hope- 
ess. Now indeed we are the daughters 
yf God, if we may work with Thee. 
Ne rejoice that as we are getting the 
allot Thou wilt make us women to be 
he guardian angels by the sides of our 
ittle ones; that Thou wilt call us, and 
lost call us, to safeguard street, alley, 
chool, public building, food, water, air, 
society and business. Thou wilt send 
rom the distant courts above, no angel 
vith flaming sword to drive out evil, 
when it can be done by the votes of 
vomen who are right on the spot. 

Thou wilt send no cherubim or sera- 
him with wings of mercy and healing, 
10 chariots of fire, no miracle of fire, 
ightning or earthquake, when the still 
mall voice of the mother’s ballot drop- 
ing into the ballot box can do Thy 
vork, 

Grant us Thy blessing as we women 
ise from our knees and go into the 
world to help Thee answer our own 
yrayers. 


: HE CHURCH MISSION OF HELP 
IN ANNUAL SERVICE 


A SERVICE OF ESPECIAL interest 
0 social workers was that held in New 
York at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine on Sunday evening, February 8. 
This was the annual service of the 
Church Mission of Help. 

Two of the hymns sung were selected 
rom THE Survey’s Hymns of Brother- 
jood; the sermon was by the Rev. 
father Huntington, well known for his 
nterest in social welfare. Dr. Manning, 
ector of Trinity, a parish standing pre- 
minently for social advance, had charge 
f the service, while in the choir were 
lergy representing a large number of 
{piscopal churches in New York. 
Pheological students formed-the choir. 

Among the thanksgivings were those 
or the “mayor’s appointments, particu- 
arly the appointment of Katherine Be- 
nent Davis as commissioner of correc- 
ion; for the increasing sense of social 
esponsibility for moral conditions,” 
vhile among the Intercessions were 
hose for the “integrity and wisdom of 
Il who have to deal with the social 
vil; increasing sense of responsibility 
f men and women, as parents, as own- 
rs of property, as emplovers of labor; 
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more serious and reverent approach 
on the part of all to the problem pre- 
sented by the social evil; that parents 
may teach truth to their children.” 

The Church Mission of Help repre- 
sents a specialized form of religious so- 
cial service. It is a voluntary society 
of the Episcopal church, dealing with 
immorality. On ‘its educational side it 
aims to bring home to the church its 
responsibility for immorality. 

Toward this end, it has published the 
results of its investigation: The Way- 
ward Girl and the Church’s Responsi- 
bility (50 cents); Man’s Inhumanity to 
Woman, Foremost Fact of All the 
World, Relation between Misinformation 
in Sex Matters and Vice as Recognized 
by Recommendations of the Vice Com- 
missions, and lists of recommended 
books, which may be had on application 
at the office. During the general con- 
vention of the Episcopal church in New 
York in October, 1913, the society held 
an exhibit showing by photograph and 
by concise statements the factors of way- 
wardness. It brought out the respon- 
sibilities of owners and_ employers, 
teachers, parents and the clergy. These 
screens were entitled: Why the girl 
goes wrong; The abnormal home; De- 
fections; Unsafeguarded amusements; 
Disorderly conditions and neighborhood 
children; The varied influences; the 
school, child labor, the street, industry; 
When the girl goes wrong (showing the 
extreme youth of the girl); When the 
girl has gone wrong (unmarried moth- 
ers); Her downfall; What the church 
loses when the girl goes wrong. Other 
screens showed possibilities of education 
for both boys and girls, and legislative 
attempts at betterment. On one was a 
map showing by black, grey and white, 
the ages of consent in the various states. 
Others showed the specific work being 
done by the Church Mission of Help, 
both within and without reformatory in- 
stitutions. 

During the convention the society also 
held a mass meeting with the general 
subject: The Church’s Fight against 
Immorality and the Social Evil—over 
1,100 people being present. Another 
meeting was held for church workers 
with delinquent girls in St. Michael’s 
Parish House. 

The society has organized Church 
Mission of Help groups or branches in 
several of the city parishes, the direct 
object being to bring home to the women 
of the church their individual and so- 
cial responsibilities. These groups do 
not undertake rescue work. 

On the rescue side the third report, just 
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issued, shows that the Church Mission 
of. Help has reached over 400 girls in 
the past year, 253 of these were referred 
by social agencies, churches, individ- 
uals and the Women’s Night Court; 122 
were being visited in institutions, such 
as Bedford and Hudson, and 54 were 
referred for advice. 

The new report shows the nature of 
the work under the captions The visi- 
tor’s personal work with the girls; Un- 
married mothers; The girl who has dis- 
appeared; Conviction secured; Commer- 
cialized prostitution; Protection against 
immorality; Defectiveness; Religious in- 
fluence, etc. 


OCIAL SERVICE AT THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION OF 1913 


ALtTHouGH THE SuRvEY in this de- 
partment’ has devoted much space and 
laid great emphasis on the Social Service 
Week observed by the Joint Commis- 
sion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the publication of a booklet containing 
the papers and addresses then presented 
is called to the attention of our read- 
ers to complete our service to them 
with reference to this occasion. 

Within and beyond ‘this Commission 
of the Church that occasion is signifi- 
cant as opening an epoch in the social 
service of the church. For not only 
were the various church agencies then 
correlated as never before, but the Joint 
Commission on Social Service became a 
permanent executive function and 
agency of the general convention. Al- 
ready related to it are the social service 
agencies or agents appointed and at 
work in seventy-five dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts and a far larger num- 
ber of parish organizations. 

As striking the keynote for all these 
ecclesiastically recognized and constitu- 
ent agencies the addresses and papers 
published in this booklet have a signifi- 
cance beyond their personal expression 
and intrinsic worth. But to all who 
would take the rising social tempera- 
ture and feel the steady social pulse- 
beats of church men and women, 
this booklet of 181 pages will be valu- 
able. Its contents cover: The Church 
and the Social Movement; the Church 
and Industry; the Church and the Rural 
Problem; Co-operation with Secular 
Agencies, and Education for Social 
Service, with appendices centaining a 
Social Litany and exhibit charts. It may 
be procured at the Church Mission 
House, New York City. 

*See THe Survey of November 29, 1913, 
pp. 216-220 and January 31, 1914, p 522. 
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GEORGE FITCH, in Collier's, writes 
in this wise of “short courses”: 


When winter descends upon the farm 
and drapes itself gracefully over the corn- 
field, the twine binder, the kitchen pump, 
the straw pile, and the rural mail box, 
the farmer no longer sits by the kitchen 
fire and reads a file of almanacs for 
recreation. Instead he goes down to the 
state university, enrolls in an agricult- 
ural short course, and returns ten days 
later so stuffed and distended with in- 
formation regarding stock judging, soil 
fertility, and crop rotation that he turns 
the parlor into a laboratory and refuses 
to allow his wife to sweep up the mud 
which he has tracked in onto the kitchen 
floor until he has analyzed the same with 
a high-power microscope. . . . 

There was a time in college history 
when it was considered a crime to lead 
a cow into a classroom. But now pro- 
fessors lead whole classes into cow 
stables, and if some graceless joker were 
to imprison a pig in chapel, the head of 
the agricultural department would prob- 
ably lecture half an hour upon its physi- 
cal development. 

The state universities are getting to be 
tremendously useful to the farmers. But 
their short courses should be extended 
to include other taxpayers. If the farm- 
er can drop into a university and load 
himself 'down to the Plimsoll mark with 
condensed wisdom in ten sixteen-hour 
days, why can’t the rest of us? Take the 
subject of plumbing, for instance. The 
average man finishes his education about 
plumbing when he learns to spell the 
word. For the rest of his life the high- 
est-priced labor in the world grabs him 
by the throat and shakes a $5 bill out 
of him whenever a pipe freezes in his 
home. Think of the amount of money 
and conversation a short course in plumb- 
ing would save a harassed nation! 


* * x 


N proof that the increased cost of liv- 

ing is neither imaginary nor the result 

of extravagance, The Journal of Home 

Economics publishes the following statistics 

from a report of the Chicago Nursery and 
Half-Orphan Asylum: 


Average cost of maintaining one child 


for a year: 

18742188355 tiem stan sree tiers $79.98 
1884-1803), -s:asniamase entre cite antes 88.68 
1894-1908 3. ee ee eee 101.45 
1904-19137. nish See ei ome 140.60 


FARMERS “STUF- 
FING INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING 
STOCK JUDGING, 
SOIL FERTILITY 
AND CROP ROTA- 

ATLA 
SHORT COURSE 
IN AGRICULTURE. 


[% several states during this snowy 
weather Boy Scouts are feeding the 

birds and protecting their feeding places. 

Scouting publishes a general appeal: 


Scout Masters, if you don’t already 
know about it, consult the books in your 
own or the public library and ascertain 
why birds should be protected. Then tell 
your boys about the economic, esthetic, 
symbolic and scientific relation of birds 
to man. 


The work has been well carried on in 
Pennsylvania, where State Game Commis- 
sioner John M. Phillips sent out a request 
for co-operation and has given much time 
and attention to the work himself: 


In Beaver Falls, the Boy Scouts se- 
cured a quantity of grain at special price 
from the leading stores and started out 
for the whole day, erecting covers or 
shelters, putting corn fodder and pine 
where they went. These shelters will be 
replenished and the ground around them 
kept free from snow. 

In Pittsburgh the boys hung suet on 
the trees and scattered grain in places. 
They also built shelters for the ground- 
feeding birds and otherwise carried out 
the plans laid out by the game commis- 
sioner for bird protection. 


While this work is on, Scout Masters 
will find worth the telling an anecdote of 
the painter of Mona Lisa which is printed 
in the last issue of Dumb, Animals: 


“One of the things that Leonardo da 
Vinci used to do as he walked the streets 
of Milan and passed the shops, was to 
buy the birds in cages and then open 
the tiny doors, allowing the frightened 
captives to go free. As the years 
went by, almost daily was the great art- 
ist seen liberating birds, and by and by 
the common people; who sold their wares 
all along the sides of the busy streets, 
began to call him The Bird Man. They 
did not know his real name, nor that 
his was the greatest name not only in 
Jtaly, but in all Europe. He was their 
Bird Man, the man who helped the help- 
less; it mattered not whether the sufferer 
was a ‘tiny bird or a man or woman, and 
they loved him with a mighty love. 

It is told of the famous painter that, 
not long before his death, he was asked 
which of all the honors he had gained 
he valued the most. He replied that the 
best that life had given him was the name 


of The Bird Man by which he was known 
to the shopkeepers and the poor people 
of Milan.” 


The story enables us to mark one phase} 
of advance in social control since the Mid-| 
dle Ages. Obviously, the more birds da 
Vinci bought, the more they were cap- 
tured and “caged and offered for sale. | 
Three hundred years from now will our 
present schemes of humane legislation} 
strike people similarly, as of the cart-before- | 
the-horse sort? 

*x* * * 


“le Atlantic Monthly for Decembe 
_* published an. article, entitled The’ 
Contented Heart. A subscriber sends im! 
the following story: 


There was once a man who had @& 
Contented Heart. No matter what hap- 
pened to him he was satisfied with it 
One day he was run over and both his 
feet were cut off. “Oh, well,” said hew 
“they always were cold, anyway.” fi 


CHILD, CHILD 


Grace Fattow Norton in Scribner's Mago- 
zine ii 


C HILD, child, 
The city-alleys reek; 
By nighttime and by daytime 
The passing engines shriek, nt 
And murky is the Maytime 
Where carriers hoot and cry, 
Yet here thou hast thy playtime 
And hast thy lullaby. 


Child, child, 
Men say and poets sing, 
“Thy hope of joy, O Woman, 
Lies in this single thing. 
Of life or love, let no man 
Tell thee aught else were best : 
Thy joy of joys, O Woman, 
Thy child upon thy breast.” 


Child, child, 
Alas, and if it be? 
Why sing the joy of mothers 
And sing no song of thee? 
Who clamors now for others, 
Rose-happed though they should lie,. 
He has not seen thy brothers 
Nor heard thy lullaby. 


Child, child, 
Sone say thou’rt doomed to fail. 
They cry we do not need thee, 
So puny, piteous, pale! 
And staying not to feed thee, 
They wait their darling’s kiss. 
O lest they hear or heed thee 
Let them not boast their bliss! 


Des eS re a ae he oa 


Courtesy Colliers Weekly 


Editorials 


¢6¢ J NCOMPATIBILITY of temper’’ can’t break 
y the bonds of matrimony in New York state, 
but it does suffice to divorce public officials from 
their jobs. When John R. Shillady was removed 
from his position as secretary of the State Indus- 
trial Board a fortnight ago, the only ground 
given for the dismissal was that Mr. Shillady is 
not ‘‘compatible to a majority of members of the 
board.’’ 

Those who are acquainted with his work as ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Buffalo Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, through 
which he built up one of the most widespread 
pieces of co-operation between manufacturers and 
Jabor unions, are naturally curious about this 
matter of ‘‘incompatibility.’’ 
_ Of course it might be that Mr. Shillady’s neck- 
ties, or haircuts, or preferences in cabarets, were 
not agreeable to the members of the board. The 
board did not designate the worm-hole in this 
apple of discord. 

It is more probable, however, that certain 
transactions of the board were incompatible with 
John Shillady’s ideas of fair and open play. 
Take the record of one member, for example: 
Mr. Flaesch, representative on the Industrial 
Board from Unadilla, New York, did not feel that 
the secretary was in full accord with certain of the 
positions he (Mr. Flaesch) had taken. On Sep- 
tember 25, when the Tonawanda Iron and Steel 
Company applied for-a permit of exemption to 
the new state law of New York compelling 
“twenty-four hours of rest in every seven consec- 
utive days’’ for employes in stores and factories, 
it was Mr. Flaesch who made the motion that no 
such permit should be granted, since an exemp- 
tion was not necessary to preserve property, life, 
or health, since an exemption was to be granted 
only for specific cases (not for an entire industry) 
and for specific periods, and since there was no 
sufficient reason for exemption. This was strong 
ground, strongly taken. 

_ But on October 8, when Miss Goldmark, for pre- 
cisely the same reason, moved that the board re- 

use an exemption permit to the Kellogg and 
Mulligan Creamery of Ogdensburg, Mr. Flaesch 
not only cast his vote in favor of exemption, but 
moved that ‘‘the secretary be directed in notify- 
g applicants for creamery and milk companies 
of the board’s policy in denying exemption under 

ection 8A, that such action by board was by 
ote of 4 to 1, Mr. Flaesch voting in the nega- 
ive’’! 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Associate Editers 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


N. B.—A leading industry in Mr. Flaesch’s 
home district (Unadilla) is the milk and cream- 
ery business. 

And on November 26, when Jerome Seacord, a 
lawyer of Unadilla, on behalf of light and power 
companies operating in four counties in and 
around Unadilla, applied for an exemption to the 
‘‘one day rest in seven law,’’ Mr. Flaesch himself 
moved that the application of the ‘‘following elec- 
tric light companies for exemption under Section 
8 be granted.’’ 

But enough has been said to show that the oust- 
ing of Shillady was more than a question of per- 
sonalities; it revealed a state of affairs that 
threatens the morals and effectiveness of the en- 
tire department of labor. 

The new Industrial Board of New York and the 
reorganization of the labor department made up 
one of the most promising experiments in labor 
supervision yet attempted. They were hailed as 
bound to put New York on a level with the Mnglish 
factory inspection service; and as giving the state 
a piece of governmental machinery’ comparable 
to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

If the present tactics are kept up, how long will 
the majority of the State Industrial Board be 
compatible to the citizens of New York state? 


GEORGE 


HENRY W. THURSTON 


LL persons deeply interested in the George 
Junior Republic or in its founder, William 
R. George, have known that grave charges 
against both him and the institution have recently 
been under investigation. Two reports have now 
been published, neither of which can be accepted 
as final. The first report was made by the State 
Board of Charities of New York on December 17, 
1913, and the second, printed in full herewith, was 
made by a special committeee of three consisting 
of Joseph H. Choate, Lillian D. Wald and Justice 
Samuel Seabury, on February 17, 1914. 

The State Board of Charities’ report is inde- 
cisive because it does not pass finally upon the 
charges against Mr. George personally, except to 
express an opinion that he should not continue his 
connection with the institution. The special com- 
mittee of this board, whose report the board 
adopted, asked to be continued ‘‘in order that if 
necessary a report upon some of the matters not 
fully dealt with herein, and which vitally concern 
the interests of the Republic, may be taken up at 
a later date.’’ The above report is also unsatis- 
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factory and inconclusive in some of its state- 
ments of disapproval of principles and methods 
used in the George Junior Republic at Freeville 
about which there is, to say the least, much hon- 
est difference of opinion among those best in- 
formed, 


The second report claims to deal only with the 
conduct of Mr. George personally, and in full is: 


Lyman BEECHER STOWE, Esq., Secretary of the Joint In- 
vestigation Committee of the National Association of Ju- 
nior Republics, and the Board of Trustees of the George 
Junior Republic Association of New York. 


Sir: The undersigned have examined carefully the printed 
volumes of evidence submitted to them for their consideration 
relative to the charges of misconduct which have been made 
against William R. George, growing out of his relation with 
the George Junior Republic at Freeville, N. Y. 

There are three specific charges which have been particular- 
ly inquired into. Without: amplifying them, it is sufficient 
to designate them as: First—The Whitmore charge. Sec- 
ond—The Temple charge, and Third—The Klemm charge. 

On’ October 26, 1913, the Joint Investigation Committee 
passed the following resolution: “Resolved, That the record 
compiled by this committee be submitted to the Board of 
Judges with the request that such judges decide whether or 
not said record establishes the fact that William R. George 
has been guilty of any wilful misconduct and, if so, in what 
respects.” 

The undersigned find that the Whitmore charge has not 
been proved and that the evidence offered in support of that 
charge is unworthy of credence. 

As to the second and third charges, which Mr. George has 
practically admitted, we find that he is guilty of what we re- 
gard as willful misconduct in both cases. His action in each 
case was deliberate and in the highest degree improper, but 
we find that in each case this misconduct was without crimi- 
nal intent or any purpose or desire to injure or abuse the 
parties mentioned. It was in our judgment in each case in 
pursuance of his theory, which we can not too strongly con- 
demn, that being the head of the republic at Freeville he could 
treat and handle the grown women among the citizens there 
like children, and according to his whim and caprice and with- 
out regard to the rules and usages of common life and civi- 
lized society. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JosrpH H. CHoate, 

Litnian D. Wato, 

SAMUEL SEABURY. 
New York, February 17, 1914. 


There can be no question that the persons sign- 
ing this report reviewed the evidence before them 
with the greatest impartiality and care. Never- 
theless the report is so worded as still to leave the 
public in doubt as to the full significance of their 
finding. For example, it will be noted that this 
report states that the evidence that Mr. George 
committed a crime in the Whitmore case ‘‘is un- 
worthy of credence’’, and that ‘‘in each case’? 
(the second and third in the above report in 
neither of which was the actual commitment of 
erime charged) ‘‘this misconduct was without 
criminal intent or any purpose or desire to in- 
jure or abuse the parties concerned.’’ In short, 
the report in express terms exonerates Mr. George 
of crime or any pupose or intent to commit crime 
or injury. 

On the other hand, in equally express terms, it 
states that ‘‘he is guilty of what we regard as wil- 
ful misconduct.’’? To pronounce a man guilty of 
deliberate and wilful misconduct and at the same 
time innocent of criminal intent is to be of slight 
use in helping the public to make up its mind 
about him. 

_ The decision is thus so indecisive that Mr. 
George’s enemies, with apparent justification, de- 


clare it a condemnation and his friends, with | 
equal warrant, hail it as an exoneration. | 

Where does the truth lie? If it lies on the side 
of Mr. George and the whole question finally re-— 
solves.itself into one of difference of opinion 
about methods which Mr. George has used in his 
relations to. the citizens of the Republic, which 
their report seems to imply, the further question 
at once arises: Was all the evidence from this 
broad field before this committee of three, whose - 
task was to pass upon the specific question of his” 
wilful misconduct. | 


It was announced that an official effort to inter-_ 
pret the ambiguous decision of the special com- 
mittee of three would be made on Wednesday, 
March 11, at a joint meeting of the directors of 
the National Association of Junior Republics and 
the board of trustees-of the George Junior Re- 
public Association of New York. If no convine-_ 
ing interpretation can be found by them it is to be 
hoped that some method may yet be devised to 
bring out the whole situation. 


ROCKAWAY: 1904—14—24 . 


HERE is good news in the assurance given 
by the president of the Board of Aldermen 

of New York (see Mr. McAneny’s letter on page 
760) that the city’s holdings on Rockaway Beach — 
front ‘‘will be withdrawn from general public use 
very sparingly, if at all.’’ We are glad to share it 
with those who, for ten years, have hoped to see 
this perfect stretch of ocean shore made perma- 
nently available to New York in the same way that 
Revere Beach offers refuge from the congestion 
and heat of Boston. At the same time we can- 
not think that the fear expressed by some of these 
people, and reported in the article to which Mr. 
McAneny refers, was wholly ungrounded. zg 

It was known that 1,000 of the 4,850 feet of 
beach front had already been withdrawn by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment for a site 
for a hospital for non-pulmonary tuberculosis, that 
another request for the withdrawal of 600 feet 
had been made to the board, that still further re-— 
quests would in all probability be presented, and 
that a plan for converting this property into a 
public park, prepared by the park commissioner 
for Queens and the city’s landscape architect, not 
only left over two-thirds of the shore unutilized 
for recreation purposes, but labelled it ‘‘space re- 
served for hospitals and charitable institutions.” 
The public had no knowledge that this lay-out was 
entirely contrary to the intentions of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, and that the ab 
lotment of one-fifth of the shore was not the first 
step in carrying it out. 

No such wholesale withdrawal is contemplated, 
Mr. McAneny assures us in the name of the boare 
with which decision rests; rather its policy has 
been for the general public use of the greater part 
of the shore front. This is consistent with the 
whole history of the Rockaway campaign, and 
with it Tur Survey is in enthusiastic accord. _ 

A different criticism of Taz Survey has com 
from another quarter. For eight years th 
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‘Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has stood ready to turn over $250,000 to the 
city for a rounicipal seaside hospital for children 
‘suffering from bone tuberculosis, so soon as the 
‘city furnished an adequate ocean site. It is this 
hospita], made possible by this gift—a new ‘‘Sea 
Breeze,’’ enlarged, public, more beautiful and ade- 
quate, ready to shelter and make well troops of 
“Smiling Joes,’? which is now to be erected at 
Rockaway and managed under the Board of Trus- 
tees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. Some mem- 
bers of the association felt that in opening up the 
‘situation THe Survey was antagonistic to this 
project and would have barred the institution 
from the shore front. Nothing is further from 
Tse Survey’s position—nothing save the con- 
trary extreme, expressed by one critic who, while 
not prepared to say that no portion of the beach 
should be reserved for the general public for 
bathing and recreation purposes, felt strongly that 
the park should be devoted primarily to the pur- 
pose for which he believed it was originally in- 
tended, 7. e., charitable institutions. 


A’ risk of being charged with delay in setting 
our readers right, we have taken some pains 
to make a study of the Rockaway movement from 
its inception ten years ago. A lengthy memoran- 
dum may be briefly summarized without attempt- 
ing to apportion credit for the advances from year 
to year, or blame for the delays. We recall spirit- 
ed writings from time to time by Jacob A. Riis in 
which he pointed out how Danish children, by dint 
of Christmas stamps, had long since erected a sea- 
side hospital for little sick folk, while Greater New 
York, its city authorities, private organizations 

and munificent donors, was beating time. 

So far as the records show, the movement began 
with the presentation of a petition to the presi- 

‘dent of the Borough of Queens early in 1904. 
This petition asked for the establishment of a 
park about one mile west of the property of the 

‘Rockaway Beach Park Association, to extend 
westerly 7,000 feet and in width from the ocean 
to Jamaica Bay. There was not a word about 
hospital sites, nor at that time did the city have 
power to use for such purposes land acquired for 

park. This petition was quickly brought before 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, with 

a request that it be approved. 

_ During the summer of 1904 a strong sentiment 
in favor of the project was aroused. The lead in 
stirring up interest was taken by the East Side 
Civic League, of which Charles B. Stover was then 
secretary. A public hearing on the matter was 

-ealled for November 11. 

At this hearing the arguments in favor of the 
acquisition of the property were based entirely 

‘on its availability as a public park. A petition 

with over 250 signatures urged the board to act 

favorably, and the Merchants’ Association of New 

York declared in a letter that 


‘“despite the great extent of this city’s water 
front, there now remains but a very small por- 
_ tion readily accessible to the masses of the 

population for purposes of free bathing and 
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recreation, nearly all of the frontage suitable 
for such purpose having been already exploit- 
ed by corporations and individuals for in- 
dividual profit.’’ 


The matter was referred to the Committee on 
Small Parks and for a year lay dormant as a park 
project. 

In September, 1905, at the instigation of Wil- 
liam H. Allen, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor received its first gift toward 
afund to build a great seaside sanatorium for cases 
of non-pulmonary tuberculosis after the model of 
its experimental hospital on Coney Island. During 
the spring of 1906 this organization, together with 
the Metropolitan Parks Association, the Charity 
Organization Society, and other philanthropic and 
civic agencies urged the passage of an act which 
would permit the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to withdraw from the Park Department 
as much of the prospective seaside park as it saw 
fit for the accommodation of hospitals. This act 
was passed in May of that year. 

Contemporaneous with the agitation in favor of 
this measure was an agitation in favor of the ac- 
quisition of the Rockaway strip by the city. In 
this campaign agencies which were interested 
mainly in sites for institutions, such as the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
worked shoulder to shoulder with agencies in- 
terested mainly in a seaside park, such as the Out- 
door Recreation League. It is not too much to say 
that throughout this and subsequent years the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
not only was the pioneer in the New World in this 
branch of treatment of tuberculosis but gave per- 
ennial tenacity and leadership to the movement 
for the Rockaway purchase. 

But at no time did that movement become one 
for institution sites alone. 

After the money stringency of 1907 had passed 
and the legal questions concerning the city’s bond- 
ed indebtedness had been settled, agitation again 
became active and in the fall of 1909 a vigorous 
campaign directed at the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment was carried on in and out of 
the daily press.. In this campaign the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor took a 
leading part, and it brought to its use the argu- 
ments and statements of those who urged the ac- 
quisition of the property as a park site, as well as 
of those who spoke of the need for institution sites. 
Clearly, that leadership and that advocacy, im- 
posed a certain ethical claim upon the asso- 
ciation to see to it, when the day of plotting the 
property came, that the recreational as well as 
the institutional interests be given just considera- 
tion? 

After various vicissitudes the whole matter was 
referred in October, 1910, to another committee 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
this committee rendered its report July 27, 1911. 
In urging that the city buy the Rockaway site. 
which had now dwindled to 5000 feet, the commit- 
tee said: 


“The beach front is perfect and needs no 
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treatment for park purposes. . . . The 
property is very desirable in every way for a 
seaside park, and in addition the area is suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate the city’s needs 
for sites for convalescent homes and seaside 
hospitals. ’’ 


Thus, in the mind of the committee whose re- 
port clinched the final purchase, the idea of a park 
was still uppermost. We have Mr. McAneny’s 
assurance that that is still the case with the board 
as a whole. Furthermore, this report speaks of 
the area as being large enough to accommodate in- 
stitutions; there is nothing to indicate that the 
committee expected the beach front itself down to 
high water line to be largely used for that pur- 
pose. 


UCH is the history of the Rockaway move- 
ment—a history of accomplishment after 
long drawn delays and difficulties. Little tuber- 
culous children with weighted legs and weak backs 
in harness—and those interested in them—have 
helped mightily in making this invigorating shore 
front, with its breeze and surf and tanning rays, 
a permanent possession of all New York. No one 
would want to deny their hospital a place in the 
sun—on the very water’s edge if it will make the 
cure come quicker. But for the rest, the Rock- 
away peninsula is so narrow that any institution 
in the mid-ground between ocean and bay would 
be wrapped in the sounds, and smells and sights 
of the seashore; while the beach front itself offers 
robust delights for those strong enough to share 
in them. 

Who can doubt that its development as a place 
for out-of-door play and refreshment for all city 
dwellers will add to the health of the thousands 
who should use it in greater and greater multiples 
year after year? Instead of a row of institutions 
we want a great, sandy, wind-swept, water-splash- 
ed preventorium of tuberenlosis and other ills— 
a fence at the top of the cliff, to nse the words of 
the familiar verse, instead of an ambulance at 
the hottom. 

The long delav in establishing the new seaside 
hospital for children surely called for the allot- 
ment of its site, so that ground could be broken 


IN THE DISPENSARY 


JULIAN WALTER BRANDEIS 


/ | ‘HETR parents Vice and Need have placed 
them there 

Upon the clinic bench, Wan Hollow-Chest 

And Pallid-Face, a sorry, bloodless pair; 

Wee Drooping-Jaw and Sunken-Eyes who jest 

At Twisted-Back and Crooked-Legs, their kin; 

Kach little lord transformed by Misery’s spell. 

How shall we succor them and give them back 

What’s theirs by right? Shall we disguise their 
woe 

With ore and brace, with splint and plaster- 
cast; 


this spring. The formal offer was made by the 
association two years ago next month, and accept: 
ed shortly thereafter by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. But surely there should be; 
no further parcelings until, not a suggested 
method of using the space, but a deliberate plan| 
is before the city which will get the maximum util} 
ity for both institutional and public use. The 
time seems opportune to canvass the whole situa-) 
tion. The winter’s storms have, it is said, gouged) 
out the superb beach; does New York need to erect) 
a pier or bulkheads to protect the city’s invest} 
ment? Can further plans be set afoot to bring} 
Rockaway nearer Manhattan in car fare and run} 
ning time? In the early stages of the movement} 
there was much discussion of the exchange, by} 
philanthropic societies which have sites at Sea] 
Gate and Coney Island, of these holdings for sites} 
at Rockaway, so that another and nearer beach} 
might be gained for the city. ; ¢| 
At least three heads of city departments under | 
Mayor Mitchel have at one time or another been 
personally interested in the Rockaway agitation. | 
Mr. McAnenvy’s active interest is of long standing. 
Could the new city administration do a more popu: | 
lar or constructive act than to call a spring con- 
ference of all organizations and individuals in 
terested, inviting also the builders of Revere and | 
the other Boston beaches, the recreational parks of 
Chicago, the inventors of the Atlantie City board | 
walk, and such like to come and give their ideas as 
to the development of this wonderful neck of land? 
Make it a common city achievement such as will 
fire the imagination of the whole people? Ii 
More, ten years have passed since the Rock- 
away agitation began. The 7,000 feet asked for in 
that first petition for an ocean park in 1904 have 
dwindled to-3,850 feet—to but a little more than 
one-half. Has the vision of the city dwindled, 
Has it no task for the next ten years? There re- 
mains the entire end of the Rockaway peninsula. 
sea and bay shore, surf and still water—creation 
of the gods, untouched as yet hy man. Duplicat 
it has none within striking distance of city hall 
and tenement. snag 
Ts it a rope of sand to slip through the finger: 
of five million people? «' ‘ 


And walk our way in pride? How then 
look 

The future generations in the face 

When hardened Time has worn the mask away 

And each one leads his copy back to us? 

Nay deeper, deeper far our duty lies: 

To draw the fangs of Want—to throttle Greed 

Within her lair—to clip the claws of Vice— 

To break the stifling hold of Ignorance 

From round their throat. In one to smothe 


out 
The fire within their hell! And they’ll look up. 


5 WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


_ To tHe Eprror: I am reading my 
‘morning newspaper and, in the midst of 
‘the day’s news, I encounter the follow- 
“ing item: 


__ Widowed Mother Needs $350. 


Until her husband’s death two years ago, 
the care of the home and her seven children 
was all that the wife of a laborer had to 
foncern her, The sudden change was bewilder- 
‘dng; but she was courageons and with help 
@he has met it. Sorrow has again come to her in 
her baby’s death; and it has been necessary 
to place the six-year-old boy, found to be men- 
tally deficient, where he can have the attention 
he needs. Iler eldest girl has married and, 
aside from the help which her son-in-law gives 
'her, the widow must still depend on the gen- 
trosity of others, as her own earnings from 
doing occasional washings amount to only a 
dollar or two a week. 

| The three boys and their eight-vear-old 
F Ster go regularly to school. To pay the 
tent of a home for them and give them plenty 
‘to eat during the year, $350 is needed. The 
Charity Organization Society asks for this 
amount that the mother. who can give her 
thildren such good personal care, may keep 
them with her. 


; Now this appeal stirs me tremendously, 

‘especially as it is commended by an or- 
‘ganization whose word I trust, whose 
work I support, and whose active lead- 
ers I admire. And yet I don’t like it a 
‘little bit, and to it I cannot respond. 

For what do we have here after all, 
\out begging—a disguised form of that 
|very practice which scientific charity has 
‘taught us to abhor and never to encour- 
‘age by our support? This unfortunate 
[widow is not standing on the public 
|streets, to be sure, holding out her empty 
"hands for alms. But what is the real 
\difference between such action on her 
|part, and the action of the Charity Or- 
‘ganization Society in standing in the pub- 
‘lic prints, and holding out its empty 
‘hands for alms on her behalf? 
| A difference, you say, in the fact that 
‘I know that the appeal of the society 
‘is for a worthy cause, and I do not know 
‘this in the case of the woman on the 
‘street. But how so? Do you mean that 
lif this worthy widow should go upon the 
street, she would be allowed to beg; or, 
if she were arrested, that the judge would 
Met her continue her public pursuit of 
alms! Not at all! 

Begging is begging in the case of any 
‘person, worthy or unworthy! And in 
‘the same way, begging is begging in the 
ease of any institution as well as of any 
‘person, and in the public prints as well 
‘as on the public streets! This woman, 
‘in spite of herself, is receiving a “dole”, 
‘and being classed among beggars! If 
is is not true, and no shame is involv- 
‘ed, why is such scrupulous care taken to 
‘keep her identity from public knowl- 
edge? ; 

7 And then, there is the further query— 
what about the ability of a society to 
do its work, when it is obliged to beg 
publicly for help in such a_ pitifully 
orthy case? Is the Charity Organiza- 
on Society, with all its unquestion- 


ed efficiency and good intentions, really 
able to serve this widow as she should 
be served, if her family is to be not 
merely held together but nourished and 
fostered? 

Again I take up my paper, and I see 
the article published in the Times on 
December 14, describing the “100 need- 
iest cases” in New York city. As I read 
the details of these cases, I am struck 
at once by the frequency with which 
the condition of widowed motherhood 
appears as a factor in the general prob- 
lem. I begin to count; but before my 
study is completed, I find the article of 
Dr. Rubinow, in Tue Survey for Jan- 
uary 3, and am informed therein that, in 
no less than 45 of these 100 cases, the 
husbands are dead and the mothers there- 
fore widowed! 

Now how much is proven here about 
poverty in general, I dare not say. But 
as regards these specific cases of the 
worst kind of poverty, this much is cer- 
tainly proven—that between 40 and 50 
per cent are cases of widowed mother- 
hood, and that the charity societies are 
unable to such a degree to care for them, 
that they gladly accept the help of a 
newspaper to raise money on their be- 
half! 

The good-will of these organizations I 
would never question—to their skill I 
would gladly testify. But when I am 
confronted by such a harrowing appeal 
as this generously displayed in the 
Times, 1 am tempted to question their 
ability to do what ought to be done in 
the name of decency, to say nothing of 
abstract justice. 

Such considerations as these, how- 
ever, are hardly conclusive. What we 
have here, in the case of a destitute 
widowed mother, is ‘primarily of course 
a case of poverty. But what we have 
ultimately is a case of child welfare. It 
is not so much poverty that we want to 
relieve, as it is children that we want to 
save. And this means, does it not, that 
in this case, as in all cases where chil- 
dren are involved, the state must be 
called upon to act? 

When the child is perishing from heat 
and dirt in the crowded tenements, the 
state (or city) provides playgrounds, 
recreation centers, and public baths. 
When the child is maltreated by its par- 
ents, the state lifts its protecting arm, 
and, if necessary, takes the victim and 
cares for him itself. When the chiid is 
vicious, the state again interferes and 
undertakes to reform the delinquent. 
When the child is feeble-minded, or 
orphaned, the state takes the unfortunate 
victim into its care and does all that is 
humanly possible on its behalf. And 
since all children are ignorant, the state 
builds its schools and decrees a compul- 
sory system of public education. 

Why should not this same great policy, 
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everywhere accepted, hold good with the 
child who is simply poor? Why wait un- 
til it is orphaned, or sick, or maimed, or 
delinquent, before calling upon the state 
to act? Why spend millions to heal its 
disease, or dispel its ignorance, and not 
one cent to banish its destitution? And 
if this plea is sound, where can a better 
or wiser beginning be made in this ex- 
tension of public guardianship over 
“these little ones”, than right here with 
the children of widowed mothers? 


Joun Haynes Homes. 


[Church of the Messiah. ] 
New York, 


The above letter clearly indicates a 
misconception of the place of the ap- 
peals made by the Charity Organization 
Society in particular cases. Unless this 
misconception can be removed from the 
mind of so sympathetic a reader as the 
minister of the Church of The Messiah, 
the question fairly arises whether such 
appeals should not be discontinued, even 
though this should impose upon the so- 
ciety the burden of raising in some 
other, and probably more expensive way, 
the $5,516.98 which was realized from 
them last year. 

But surely the fallacy of the objection 
is easily seen. The society is able to 
help widows and others only because 
the generous public does respond to its 
appeals. What difference does it make 
in this respect whether a general appeal 
is made for a relief fund, and applica- 
tions are then entertained for grants 
from it, as is the practice of most relief 
societies, or the money is raised, as by 
the Charity Organization Society, case 
by case as it is needed? The society 
has for thirty years raised by the latter 
method most of the relief required for 
its families, other than what is needed 
for immediate emergent relief. 

Not all of the money raised in this 
way for specific families comes in re- 
sponse to such newspaper appeals, but 
part of it does. Some is obtained in re- 
sponse to letters, some on personal visits, 
and some over the telephone. No doubt 
Mr. Holmes himself readily enough re- 
sponds when some. legitimate demand is 
made upon his church or himself by any 
of the last three methods. No such ap- 
peal is evidence of neglect or financial 
weakness on the part of the society. 
They are rather exhibitions of strength 
and efficiency. For the simple fact is 
that many people like to give for a par- 
ticular family rather than to an imper- 
sonal relief fund, and such a gift is fre- 
quently followed by other expressions of 
personal interest and helpfulness. On 
the case by case plan a separate ledger 
account is opened with the family and 
the money is held strictly in trust for 
the family for whom it is given. There 
are some objections to this plan, but it 
has many advantages. 

We must bear in mind that if relief 
for widows is to be supplied by the state 
some commissioner or board of trustees 
will have to beg for it, quite as much 
as the societies now beg from the giving 
public.» If we may judge from the ex- 
perience of New York's Department of 
Public Charities they will often beg in 
vain. Often they will have to be satis- 
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fied with much less than they need. 
Often the taxpayers and real estate 
dealers will have a more potent influence 
than the official representative of the 
widows and their children. If widows 
or others are to be given what they do 
not earn on the ground of need—some- 
body must beg for it. 

How I wish that there were more 
justification for Mr. Holmes’s glowing 
assertion, for example, that “when the 
child is feeble-minded the 
state takes the unfortunate victim into 
its care and does all that is humanly 
possible on its behalf.” 

Some of us have been begging earn- 
estly these many years for just this care, 
for even a fraction of what is “humanly 
possible’, with the result that instead 
of 100 per cent philanthropy for the 
feebleminded we have as yet a beggarly 
20 per cent. 

Bialts Dy 


BABUSHKA 


To tHe Epitor: The fate of Babush- 
ka,—how many people in many lands 
have longed and yet feared to know 
what it may be! Rumors, each worse 
than the last, have reached the papers, 
but no word has come directly from 
Madame Breshkovsky herself, until now 
we are allowed to share a letter written 
to her son in St. Petersburg. 

The message comes from the prison 
at Irkutsk where she is confined and 
was written a week after her capture. 
Of what lies in store for her she has 
no knowledge,—nor does she seem par- 


ticularly concerned for the future. 
Her one anxiety is to comfort her 
friends and quiet their fears. “Being 


sure of the trouble of all my friends 
upon my health,” she writes to her son 
“Kola,’—“I ask you, my dear, to let 
them know that I am quite well and 
the rest is ‘all right.’ I have everything 
necessary. I see nothing dangerous for 
me, and will try my. best to preserve 
my health in the same good condition 
as it is now.” 

What a spirit in what a body! While 
our fears may not be allayed, we sure- 
ly welcome gratefully the comforting 
word that she has been at such pains to 
send to her American friends. 

Mase, Hay Barrows Mussey. 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING 5-CENT BATH 


To tHe Epiror: The article in THE 
Survey for February 21 by Dr. Arm- 
strong on the Public Bath Advertising 
Campaign stated that it costs the city 
about twelve cents each to furnish baths. 
This prompts me to write abour the 
success of the S. Liebmann’s Sons Brew- 
ing Company in cutting down the ex- 
pense of conducting a bath kouse if run 
in connection with and adjoining a large 
manufacturing concern using steam, 
water and electricity. 

When investigating public bath house 
facilities about twelve years ago I was 
told that the baths in Center Market 
Place, run by the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, 


*See THE Survey, December 20, 1913. 


charging five cents per person for a 
shower bath, had a deficit of about $17,- 
000 per annum. 

About twelve years ago, long before 
the city built its public baths, my com- 
pany built the Forrest Street Public 
Bath based upon what we saw at Center 
Market Place. We made the same 
charge of five cents for a bath with a 
fresh cake of soap and a clean towel 
to each bather. Since built this bath 
has been self-supporting. Although 
some things like hot water, exhaust 
steam and electricity are furnished by 
the adjoining brewery, these are trivial 
economies as compared to the saving 
due'to the fact that there are no engin- 
eers, firemen, boilers and upkeep of 
same, coal, charge for electricity to run 
the laundry motor or extra attendant 
to regulate the temperature of the water 
for the bathers (each bather is allowed 


to manipulate the hot and cold water_ 


valves). There is no danger of scald- 
ing as the hot water comes from a spe- 
cial tank in the brewery always kept at 
a temperature of 100 degrees. 

The bath house is kept warm by run- 
ning an exhaust steam pipe into the 
heating system of the bath house. 

The Forrest Street Public Baths are 
being used by 35,000 people annually 
and are managed by a man and wife 
who have their lodgings above the bath 
house. Only in the summer months is 
there an extra attendant. Although the 
city in late years has built many baths 
there is a demand for a bath that is 
not free but makes a moderate charge 
of five cents and furnishes absolutely 
clean bathing facilities. 

Many manufacturing concerns might 
be willing to provide public bathing fa- 
cilities if after the initial outlay for the 
bath house they were not involved in ad- 
ditional expense. Although city water 
charges, taxes and insurance are paid, 
the Forrest Street Baths have shown 
an average net return on the capital in- 
vested of about 3 per cent. 

J. Lizpmann. 
' New York. 


ROCKAWAY BEACH. ' 


To tHE Epiror: Your issue of Jan- 
uary 17 contains an article entitled 
Rockaway Beach for Bathers or Institu- 
tions, which is apparently based on a 
misunderstanding of the situation. The 
property acquired by the city on Rocka- 
way Point for park purposes about two 
years ago has a shore frontage of about 
4,850 feet, all of which is entirely suit- 
able for sea bathing. Of this frontage, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has assigned 1,000 feet to Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals for an institution 
to care for children suffering from bone 
tuberculosis. For the present, only a 
small part of this assigned space will be 
occupied by buildings, but it was neces- 
sary to plan for the future and deter- 


mine, at this time, how the completed in-. 


stitution would be located. The original 
plan, as submitted by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
contemplated the use of 1,600 feet for 
this purpose, and after a careful study 
of the situation, and a number of con- 
sultations between the Board of Esti- 
*See page 756. 


_not drawn to scale, as I understand that, 


of the association, the amount of peach | 
to be assigned for this purpose was re-| 
duced to 1,000 feet. This is the onh 
part of the beach which has been taken \ 
for institutional purposes, and, as you} 
will note, represents about one-fifth of | 
the shore front, and not two-thirds. | 

The plan which you reproduce is one | 
which has been prepared by the com 
missioner of parks, Queens, and merel! 
suggests one method of using this space. | 


park purposes excepting by action of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, | 
and I think it is safe to say that the } 
beach front will be withdrawn from gen- 
eral public use very sparingly, if at all.” 
At the present time there is certainly ni 
plan contemplated which calls for any } 
such withdrawal. 

The plan as reproduced is apparenth 


even according to this plan, only 2,300 
feet of the shore front is devoted to in 
stitutions, and over 2,500 feet left freq 
for bathing purposes. ¢ 
The best medical advice obtainabl 
pointed to the desirability of locating the 
new institution for the treatment of 
bone tuberculosis as near to the water’ 
edge as possible, as such proximity — 7 
said to enhance the therapeutic value 
of the treatment. The free gift of the 
Association for Improving the Condi. 
tion of the Poor to the city of over 
$250,000 to defray the cost of construc: 
tion for the first units of this hospital 
was made on the condition that a suit 
able site fronting on the ocean be pro 
vided, and this offer was, in large part, 
responsible for the agitation which re 
sulted in the acquisition of the park. 


GrorceE McANeny. : 
a 


te 


[President, Board of Aldermen.] 
New York. j 
January 29. 


FROM CHILDREN’S COURT | 
TO AMHERST ) a 


To tHE Eprtor: At Amherst Colleg 
one of the most popular boys of hi 
class is taking a scientific course, hold: 
ing a well-earned scholarship, and pay 
ing his expenses with money earned i 
a bakeshop. Few of his fellows are ~ 
better liked or more highly respected) ~ 
If he can find time for training he is — 
expected to be a great point winner for 
Amherst next summer on athletic fields. 

This same young man literally fought 
his way through the Mount Hermon 
Preparatory School in Northfield; Mass. 
He had little more than a change of lin- 
en and the clothes he wore when he 
made his first appearance in Northfield 
During the four years he spent there he 
worked as a baker when his school fel- 
lows were at play. Vacations were spent 
working in the fields, by which means 
he earned sufficient money to supply 
himself with books and clothes. 

This boy first came into public notice 
eight years ago next April, when he was 
picked up in the streets of New York by 
a policeman who took him into the chil- 
dren’s court on a charge of vagran 
Of himself he knew little more than 
name given him by his parents, who de 
serted him long before he was able te 
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ake care of himself. He was sent to 
the Children’s Village, which is main- 
tained at Dobbs Ferry by the New York 
juvenile Asylum. 
' From that institution he was dis- 
charged after two years, during which 
‘time he had conducted himself in a man- 
ner to win the respect of his fellows 
‘and of his teachers. He might have 
“stayed on in the Children’s Village, but 
the superintendent, Guy Morgan, deem- 
ed it wise to permit him to attempt to 
fight his way to higher education. For 
eight years this boy has lived a decent, 
clean life, and having made his way up- 
‘ward literally from the gutter, there 
would seem to be every assurance that 
he is to hold his place as a good citizen. 
‘ Of just such wards New York city 
has an army of 24,000. It is to the ut- 
ter shame of the greatest city of the 
“western world that it neglects these 
wards, paying for the maintenance and 
the education of each one of them $90 a 
year less than the average amount paid 
by other cities and other states. 
\ Leo L. ReppIne. 
New York. 


i 


A CORRECTION 


To tHe Eprtor: One of the many dis- 
advantages in being so far away from 
New York city is that I cannot read 
‘the proof of my articles on social in- 
‘surance in European lands. Most print- 
ers’ errors are evident enough to the 
intelligent readers of THE Survey, but 
‘I can hardly expect them to supply omis- 
‘sions. For this reason may I ask you 
to complete the middle paragraph on 
page 463 of the article on Old-Age 
‘Pensions in Denmark in THe Sur- 
‘vey of January 17 by printing the sen- 
‘tence: “This elaborate statement must 
be duly signed by the applicant and by 
two reputable _Persons who are willing 
{to vouch for its truthfulness, and sup- 
I" plementary testimonials as to his char- 
_acter and necessitous condition must be 
furnished. ” The first six lines of the 
“sticceeding paragraph have been cun- 
ningly inserted by the printer’s devil, 
having been cribbed from- other por- 
‘tions of the article. 

f With all good wishes for your social 
insurance propaganda. 
KATHARINE CoMAN. 
’ Seville, Spain. 


_ ADVOCATING PENNY LUNCH 
ROOMS 


To THE Eptror: In the January num- 
‘ber of Tue Survey, Joseph Lee, of 
Boston, has an article opposing the 
Penny Lunch Rooms, claiming that they 
will disrupt the family. I want to ask 
him how it is possible to disrupt a fam- 
‘ily when our social conditions are such 
‘that the mother has to go out and help 
‘make a living. Isn’t that family already 
‘disrupted? We are all working to bring 
“about social conditions when it will be 
| possible to have a home for all people, 
when father will be able to earn enough 
and make it possible for mother to re- 
‘main at home; but until such time the 
pehildren must be given some good, sub- 
Stantial food, not candy, pickles, and 
‘such trash as they can buy at the candy 


The first lunch room in our city was 
started by the teachers of a school lo- 
cated in a neighborhood where many of 
the mothers were compelled to go out 
and help earn a living. The teachers 
found that their pupils could not work 
on a diet of candy and pickles and so 
decided to open a lunch room. This 
proved so helpful that ten have so far 
been established in our schools; All but 
one are located in districts where the 
children are poor. The one in the Mt. 
Auburn school was started by the 
Mothers’ Club, because they wished to 
give their children better food than they 
could get at the candy store at recess 
time. The mothers report that since 
they have opened the lunch room and 
the children get good food at recess 
time, they have better appetites and eat 
more than they did before. 

Many times children do not eat be- 
cause they are too hungry and tired af- 
ter the walk home and really have lost 
their appetites on account of that. Chil- 


To tHE Epitor: Major Higginson 
either fails to understand important 
economic, social and political problems 
—the solution of which is engaging the 
attention of the greatest intellects and 
men of the highest character that our 
generation can furnish—or else, because 
of his conservative environment and in- 
nate reverence for the “man of prop- 
erty,’ he is constrained to over-em- 
phasize certain good and kind traits in 
men, which can always be found even 
among those who may be guilty of 
crime. It is a platitude to say that no 
one is wholly good or entirely bad and 
that charity covers a multitude of sins. 

It seems to me that Major Higginson 
also fails to understand that human pro- 
gress is the proper growth and the right 
development of the individual man. Ac- 
cumulated wealth is by no means the 
right measure of human advancement. 
Were this so, the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome would not have been destroy- 
ed and the privileged classes of France, 
before the Revolution, should have been 
supported and sustained. 

The amazing accumulation of went 
during the last century, which so capti- 
vates the imagination, has brought with 
it serious economic and human prob- 
lems, and if the evolution of the race de- 
pends upon an ever increasing growth 
of social justice, then Mr. Higginson is 
entirely wrong in diverting thought 
from this fundamental idea by implying 
that it is unreasonable to expect justice 
and that one should be content with 
“kindness, friendliness and charity.” 

Germany, England, and our own coun- 
try are all in their several ways attempt- 
ing the solution of similar problems. It 
seems to be the hope and the aim of the 
more intelligent-minded of our social 
and political thinkers that by compelling 

See THe Survey of February 7, 1914. 


dren often eat a very light breakfast 
and so need a lunch at recess. They 
are like little chicks, they thrive best if 
fed every three hours. We believe there 
should be a lunch room in every school 
which should supply the children good 
food, rather than depend on commercial- 
ism, as in that case we know the only 
interest is to make money. 
Mrs. GeorcE B. TwiTcHELv. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BACON SERIAL 


To tHE Eprror: I am _ profoundly 
stirred by Mrs. Bacon’s “Beauty for 
Ashes,” appearing as a serial in THE 
Survey. Its chapters are replete with 
life as it really exists in the out-of-the- 
way places that one-half of tre world 
knows nothing about. 

FERDINAND F, ScHuttz. 
[Pastor, Church of Christ. ] 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


and maintaining a standard of right con- 
duct among those men who are exer- 
cising financial and economic control, so- 
cial and economic betterment will fol- 
low and the feeling of class hatred, 
which:I believe Major Higginson exag- 
gerates, will be appreciably lessened. 
The prevailing mental attitude which he 
so much deplores is brought about much 
more by righteous indignation against 
wrong doing than by the envy of the 
poor. 


We are going through a moral, as 
well as an economic rehabilitation. For 
example, it is true that much of the peo- 
ple’s savings are invested in railroad 
stocks, both directly and _ indirectly 
through savings banks’ investments, and 
it is not true that railroad property or 
any other form of wealth itself is being 
attacked by public clamor, but it is be- 
cause those who are in control become 
rich while the property in their control 
becomes poorer. The land has echoed 
with the names of prominent men dur- 
ing the last decade who have been rec- 
reant in their stewardship of property 
interests and, yet, individually grown 
richer. There are altogether too many 
properties going into receivers’ hands, 
associated with the significant fact that 
those who have been controlling them 
still remain miulti-millionaires. These 
conditions should be straightened out 
and during the process consequences 
must temporarily affect the just as well 
as the unjust. 

It has been the exception, rather than 
the rule, that social. betterment legisla- 
tion and protective measures for labor 
under the factory system have ever been 
secured out of a voluntary spirit of ben- 
evolence. On the contrary, they have 
been fought for and obtained in the face 
of skillful opposition of the selfish and 
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the inert conservative forces of society. 
The pathway leading to a greater de- 
gree of human rights and social justice 
seems to be plainly discernible and, al- 
though this pathway at the beginning 
may seem rough and difficult (even as 
rough as Major Higginson fears), yet, it 
seems to be the only wise course to pur- 
sue. ALFRED L. BAKER, 
[Alfred L. Baker & Co.] 
Chicago, Ill. 


To tHE Epiror: Have you space for 
a brief statement from the viewpoint of 
a workingman (from one who has no 
other source of income than that of the 
sale of his mental and physical energy) 
on the article by Henry L. Higginson in 
Tue Survey of February 7? 

The merest glance at the arguments 
and pleas in this article shows it to be 
from the viewpoint of the capitalist, the 
employer, and the exploiter of labor. 
Naturally, those other capitalists or near 
capitalists who “answer” his article, in 
the main approve it. 

Other replies bear evidence of consid- 
erable self-restraint in trying to give Mr. 
Higginson credit for having a sincere 
desire to do his part toward making this 
a better world. 

Mr. Higginson’s article represents ac- 
curately and typically the attitude of the 
propertied employing capitalist class. 

One of the fundamental articles in the 
dissatisfied workingman’s creed is that 
the interests of the working class are di- 
rectly antagonistic to the interests of the 
employing class. In other words, what 
is good for one is bad for the other. 

This is no place to discourse on the 
truth or falsity of this creed. It is suf- 
ficient to say that working people every- 
where are being forced to accept it as 
true, despite the denial of about all 
those in authority in school, church, and 
state. 

Mr. Higginson believes that what is 
best in civilization is due to a superiof 
class possessing superior brains, and 
that naturally and justly the possession 
of most of the wealth and power should 
be their reward. He makes the common 
mistake of interpreting all the expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the disinherited as an attack on rich 
men and against property. It would 
seem to be superfluous, yet it is neces- 
sary to say that we do not hate rich men 
or attack property, but we do criticise 
the system that allows a very few to be- 
come rich, and compels the vast major- 
ity to remain poor. 

Mr. Higginson wishes to reach down 
and help the “lower” classes. We spurn 
his offers of charity. We have reason 
to be suspicious of many of his plans for 
bettering the condition of the poor. We 
know that any change in the civil and 
aidustrial system that will give impartial 
justice to all will be opposed by those 
for whom Mr. Higginson. is speaking, 
“ae the reason that it would destroy the 
very legal privilege that makes them 
rich and powerful. 

So we are learning to depend solely 
on ourselves, and the time of our de- 
liverance will depend on how soon we 
learn this lesson. 

No doubt the publishers and readers 


of THE SURVEY are interested in jus- 
tice as well as charity, and one way to 
learn what justice is is to talk these 
things over among ourselves. 
A. E. House, 
Spokane, Wash. 


To THE EpiTor: There is much that 
is illuminating in Major Higginson’s 
letter and the comments on it as pub- 
lished in your issue of February 7. Still 
more illuminating would be definite 
statements as to how far justice is really 
the ultimate object of those who ex- 
press their belief in charity as the cor- 
ner-stone of social work. 

lf you want to get to the bottom of 
this thing, may I suggest that you ad- 
dress to the same group of men and 
women—or to another group equally 
representative of various walks in life— 
the following inquiry: 

“Assuming that you were able to de- 
vise a plan whereby no able-bodied adult 
in the United States, willing to work, 
need sell his services for less than $4 
per day ot eight hours, the purchasing 
power of the dollar to remain approxi- 
mately as at present; and assuming that 
the accomplishing of this object would 
also involve the reduction of maximum 
incomes of individuals to $10,000 per 
annum; would you put such a plan into 
effect if possessing the power to do so? 

“If your answer is No, please state 
your reasons—not why you think it 
could not be done, but why you would 
not do it if you could. If your answer 
is Yes, please outline briefly the pro- 
cedure by which you believe the readers 
of THr Survey could best bring about 
a reorganization of society which would 
most nearly approach the desired end.” 

The two fundamentals of social work 
are object and method. If we can make 
up our minds as to the approximate de- 
gree to which we really want to banish 
present financial inequalities, we shall 
then have cleared our brains for a more 
scientific study of how to do it. 

IX thorough discussion of Major Hig- 
ginson’s letter along these lines would, 
I am sure, make an interesting and valu- 
able feature of a subsequent issue of 
THE SURVEY. 

Harotp S. BUTTENHEIM, 
{Editor The American City.] 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Looking over the 
answers to Major Higginson it seems 
to me that perhaps THE SuRVEY serves 
more than one useful purpose! No 
doubt it exploits the cause of “labor” 
and causes a lot of foolish thinking 
among the inexperienced and _loose- 
minded. No doubt also it stimulates in- 
terest in social topics and brings new re- 
cruits to the number of social workers. 
No doubt also it provokes the conserva- 
tive and the philosopher to defend the 
ways of common sense and the slow evo- 
lution of social improvement. 

So no harm is done, for the success- 
ful, the able, the thrifty are in no real 
danger, There is an old saying which 
can be applied to the situation: 

“God help the poor—the Irish can 
take care of themselves” ! 

JosrpH D. Homes. 

New York city. 


INTERNATIONAL PRISON REPORT 


The Acts of the Eighth Internationa} 
Prison Congress at Washington in 1910 


are ready for distribution. In five vol- 
umes, printed in the French language, 
they will be sent to all persons or lib- 
raries which have paid 25 francs ($5). 
Orders maybe sent directly to Dr. Guil- 
laume, director of Bureau of Statistics, 
Berne, Switzerland. 


HONOR SYSTEM IN A JAIL 
At Montpelier, Vt., jail prisoners 
have been employed outside the jail on 


‘the honor system with complete success. 


First tried with local men, it has been 
extended to all prisoners and for the last 
three years only one man has been re- 
fused the chance to work without guard, 
All men work at common labor for $2 
a day, the regular rate. The pena} 
board takes $1 as the share of the state 
and the men have the rest. 


MAINE BOARD OF CHARITIES 


After years of effort, Maine has beep 
added to the column of states having a. 
State Board of Charities:and Correction. 
The first president, Robert T. White 
house of Portland, was chairman of the 
governor’s commission which framed 
the first bill eight years ago. The other 
members are John Wilson of Bangor, 
who was also a member of the gover- 
nor’s commission; Father Thomas ]J_ 
Nelligan of Portland : John E, Liggett, 
a newspaper owner; and Grace A. Wing, 
newspaper woman and vice- -president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The secretary is captain James F. Bag- 
ley, who has been connected with the 
federal soldiers’ home in Maine for 
eighteen years. 

Creation of the board was hastened by. 
the legislature’s difficulty in passing on 
appropriations to private charitable in- 
stitutions, which run up to a yearly total 
of $132,000. Its first task was to draw 
up a plan for gathering information “a 
statistics from these institutions. 
has extensive authority over them and, 
among other things, may require uni~ 
form accounting by public and semi- 
public institutions. 


4 
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NEW JERSEY CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE j 


Special investigations of strikes. 
wages and working conditions, educa- 
tion throughout the state on the aims and 
principles of the Consumers’ League. 
and organization of new local committees 
to develop the work—these, with cor- 
respondence and addresses, have helped 
to fill the year for the New Jersey Con- 
sumers’ League. 

More significant than figures or iso- 
lated facts is the public sentiment, which 
is certainly spreading throughout the 
state, in favor of saner Christmas shop- 
ping, and also of better hours and sur- 
roundings for working girls. 


| SPECIAL ISSUES OF 
|THE SURVEY 


THE SuRVEY has in stock a number of 
back issues which are of particular in- 
terest to readers wishing information 
on special subjects. These have proved 
their value for distribution as propa- 
ganda. The prices given below are for 
single copies. Special rates for quanti- 
ties of twelve or more will be sent on 
application. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 
Three special issues giving the gist of 
the findings of this unique inquiry into 
conditions of life and labor in a typical 
industrial community. The findings in 
full are being brought out in six large 
volumes by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
of which four have already been issued. 
Seventy five Ceuts for the | hree 
Published Jasuary, February and March, 1909 


The Juvenile Court 


A survey of the first ten years of the 
juvenile court in America. Articles by 
the leading judges and probation officers, 
fully illustrated, edited by Bernard Flex- 

' ner. of Louisville, Ky., probably the fore- 
most authority on the subject. 
Twenty-five Uouts a vopy Pubusheu February 5, 1910 


Community Care of Drunkards 
A study of inebriety as it is met by the 
_ social worker. Not a temperance issue, 
but ‘a discussion of the social and police 
. methods of dealing with a disease. A 
' unique contribution to a timely subject. 
Twenty-five Ceuts a vopy Lublishcu October 1, 1910 


The International Prison Congress 
A brief report of the International 
Prison Congress which met in Washing- 
ton in October, 1910. Gives the gist of 
_the discussions, a few of the principal 
| papers witu an appreciation of the lead- 
| ing delegates with their portraits. 
Twenty-five Coats a Copy Lublished November 6, 1910 


Birmingham 

A social interpretation of the new in- 
dustrial frontier of the South in terms 
of the Alabama city, which, founded 
since the Civil War, pushes forward in 
a day when American municipalities may 
apply craftsmanship and hygiene to en- 
vironment, science to industry, and tech- 
‘nique to democratic self-government, 
“Twenty-five Couts a ospy Published Jus.uary 6, 1912 


Motherhood and Pensions 
Two illuminating articles by Mary EB. 
Richmond, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and Willard Hard, which are very 
likely “to be cited a generation hence 
as embodying in extraordinary _ per- 
fection the two fundamentally contrast- 
ing social points of view of our per- 
plexed generation’ summarize all the 
arguments, pro and con. 
Twenty-five Veats a Copy Published March 1, 1918 


The War on Vice 

During 1913 both art and Hterature, 
through Miss Wberle’s statuette, ‘‘The 
White Slave,” and Elizabeth Robin's “My 
Little Sister,” added fire and conviction 
to the abolition movement against pros- 
titution. As part of its regular service 
to keep its readers abreast of the move- 
ment to protect girls and boys THE 
Survey printed a photograph of ‘‘The 
White Slave” on its cover as a chal- 
lenge to public conscience searching. The 
same issue included a review of “My 
Little Sister” a report of how the newly 
enfranchised women of San Francisco 
closed the “Red Light District,’ and two 

other articles on the war against vice. 
Twe.ity-five veats a vopy Poblished May 8, 1913 


Work of Industrial Relations 
Commission 

| Seldom has there been a national! legis- 
| lative movement which has_ progressed 
} with such speed or enlisted the support 
of more divergent interests than that 
which led to the establishment of the 
Federal Industries Relations Commission. 
Following the appointment of the new 
commission by President Wilson THE 
Survny presented a symposium’ by 
twenty-two leading authorities on the 
field of work ahead. These twenty-two 
statements summarize the salient ele- 
ments in the present industrial situation 

to which the nation must give heed. 


_ Twenty-five Cents a Copy Published August 2, 1918 


Send check, money-order or 2-cent starps to 
|) THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC MAN, forty, ' married, 
fourteen years successful experience as 
neighborhood house director, chief proba- 
tion officer and associated charities secre- 
tary, wishes to learn of an opening requir- 
ing an experienced organizer and executive. 
Highly recommended. Present salary 
eighteen hundred. Address 1222 Survey. 


WOMAN, college graduate, travel, ex- 
perience in teaching, business, and social 
service, desires immediately or for fall, po- 
sition in welfare work for business house, 
social service club, co-operative bureau, or 
industrial investigation in eastern city or 
References given. Address 1227 


SETTLEMENT WORKER (lady) 10 
years’ experience, desires position as man- 
ager, teacher, visitor, welfare worker, etc. 


. Address 1232 Survey. 


ee A rR aa ek 2 ae 

COLLEGE MATRON desires position for 
next year with educational institution. Gen- 
eral supervision of housekeeping, purchas- 
ing, steam laundry work, student help and 
dormitory discipline. Exceptional creden- 
tials tendered. Personal interview during 
Easter week in New York City by appoint- 
ment. Address 1233 Survey. 


GENTLEMAN, experienced, desires ap- 
pointment as superintendent of juvenile in- 
stitution. Address 1234 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Capable, energetic, ~experi- 
enced, trained worker to take charge of 
milk stations in Dallas. Must be trained 
nurse. For full particulars apply Infants’ 
Welfare & Milk Association, 1307 South- 
western Life Building, Dallas, Texas. 


MATRON and HEAD NURSE—Two 
experienced women wanted as matron and 
head nurse in day nursery. State quali- 
fications and references. Address 1231 
SURVEY. 


FOR RENT 


TO RENT, a six room cottage, improve- 
ments, short distance from station, commut- 
ing distance from city. Geo. M. Edsall, 
Nannet. New York. 


SOCIAL WORKER will share sunny 
furnished or unfurnished apartment until 
April ist with one or two business women 
for independent housekeeping; elevator and 
telephone. 5th Avenue near 126th Street. 
References necessary. Address 1230 Sur- 
VEY. 
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The Saybrook Ventilator 
Should be in Your Window 


It affords abundant 


F ventilation without 


wae a aoa 


working conditions 
and insures increased 
efficiency. 

It is instantly installed and abjustable to windows 
of different widths. It is wind and weather proof. 


Try it in your sleeping chamber. 


The most practical hea'th insurance you can purchase. 
Write for circular to-day. 
THE CHAPMAN BROS. CO., Saybrook Point, Conn, 


Che New York 
Schon of Philanthroyy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


106 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Director 


BUal 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE GALTON PRESS 


43 Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, O. 


Supplies all books on 
-RACE CULTURE, EUGENICS, SEX HYGIENE, 
SOCIAL PURITY, BIOLOGY and EVOLUTION. 
Send for Catalogue 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery. Mer. 


IDEAL SITE FOR INSTITUTION 


Less than 60 miles from New York. 250 acres, Price, 
$400 per acre, Elevation nearly 900 feet. Farm, 
woods, brooks. Owner would contribute considerable 
of purchase price to institution whose aims appealed to 


him, Address 1229, SURVEY. 


HINE PHOTO CO. Lincoln Park YONKERS, N. Y. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. Sa SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


TO BROADEN THE SURVEY S USEFULNESS 


The Chairman of the Pittsburgh Civie Commission, H. D. W. Eng 4, says of 
THE Survey: 


“Vou deserve a million readers. 
What an education to our people 
if you only had them!” 


Do you agree with’ him that THE Survey’s work is educational—fundamentally 
so? Then— 


We need money for a definite campaign to secure more of these million readers. 
We need money for “research-reporting”—we have not been able, for example, to 
send a staff man to the Colorado strike district to get at what lies back of the news- 
paper headlines, or to Vancouver or Houston to weigh the actual social consequences 
of their new schemes of taxation. We have had to forego other opportunities which 
lie nearer at hand. We need money for extending our press service, which reaches, 
with news of social interest, almost a million readers through the daily papers. 


This year of financial stringency is proving a difficult one for THE Survey, 
Several of the larger contributors have fclt unable to renew. All the more, then, 
we need to increase our membership list of $10 Co-operating Subscribers—the very 
backbone of the venture. Won't you yourself enroll for 1914? 


THE EDITORS: 


P. S. We should be glad to send, on request, a copy of our last report, giving 
@ summary of our work, and a list of SurvEY Associates. 


FEBRUARY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS-—Co-operating Subscribers, $10 each 


Adams, Mrs. R. C, Foote, Miss Isabel Le Roy, Mrs. Edward A, Snow, Miss i 
Agnew, Mrs. Cornelius Rea Fraley, Mrs. Joseph TebEIa Ae. Julius Snyder, Miss aie 
Agnew, George B. Frank, Walter Liebmann, Walter Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Ainslie, Miss Maude Gilman, Miss Elizabeth McHugh, Miss Rose J. Thomas, J. Hanson 
Ames, Mrs. James Barr Goodman, David Merrill, Dr. William P. Tousey, Miss Elizabeth 
Anonymous Goodrich, Miss Frances L, Miller, Dr. James Alexander Vrooman, Carl S§. ‘ 
Babcock, Mrs. R, H. Goodridge, Miss Blinor M. Mitchell, Mrs .S8. S. Ware, Rev. Edward Twichell 
Baekeland, Mrs, L. H. Gordon, G. A. Mumford, Miss A. L. Wason, Mrs. Charles W. a 
Benson, Miss Mary Hall, Thomas C, Neill, Hon, Charles P. Weller, Charles F, 
Bliss, Mrs. Walter P, Hathaway, Miss BE. R, Newborg, M. Wile, Dr. Ira 8. 
Bosson, Harry P. Hayes, Miss Lydia Y. - Osborn, William Churebh Willis, Miss Lina 
Brady, Peter J. Haynes, Dr. John R, Parker, Mrs. W. R. Young, Miss Ella Flagg 
Burnham, Mrs. John A. Hess, Mrs. Alfred F. Payne, C. Q. Young, Miss Mabel A 
Burr, Algernon T, Hillyer, Mrs. A, R. Penoyer, Mrs. C. W. t 
Calder, John Holding, Dr. Arthur FP. Pierson, Miss Margaret H. & General Fund, 
Camp, Mrs. A. B. Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. Poole, Ernest uggenheim, William.,.... 
Carter, George R, Holmes, Rev. John Haynes Quan, Mrs. James FE, Dodge, Miss Grace H....... 1 
Chisholm, A. §, Houghteling, James L., Jr. Russell, Miss Marie Blumenthal, George... 0.0. 
Colman Co, The J. M, Howe, Rev. Herbert B, Russell, Mrs. Robert . Seager, Prof. Henry R....+- | 
Cunningham, Frank S. Huston, Charles LL, Sailer, T. H. P. Phelps, Mrs. von R.......« 
Denny, Dr. Francis P, Ingersoll, Charles H, Sessions, Mrs. A. L. Eddy, L. J...s....008. 
_ Deuel, Joseph O. Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A. Sharman, Mrs. William Henderson, Miss Mary W. 
Dreier, Miss Dorothea Kunn, Mrs, Sigmund Sherman, Dr. G. H. Schwab, Miss Henrietta M. 
Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene King, Dr. Charles Lee Slocum, Thomas W. Cole, H. A, tenes 
jE icotts Beso us Lawrence, Henry W., Jr. Smith, Miss -Blizabeth H. . Danforth, Mrs. S.C... 
Ss. A zeague .for Political Education Smith, Mrs, John Jewell and Mis: Industry D 
Fairchild, J. R. i i y Deearaneg 
’ Leonard, Miss Mary L. Hilda W. ‘ Paine, Mrs, Robert Treat, 2né 
. + | 


